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THE ETHICS OF WEALTH. 
BY ©. Z. WEISER, D. D. 


The Right Use of Money suggests a theme which every man, 
woman and child may study to very great advantage. There 
is no one who might not bea stronger character, and a far 
more useful member of society, had he earlier and more dili- 
gently studied the science, as one of the branches of a liberal 
education. There would grow a far smaller class of unfortunate 
ones, or miserable families, were the Ethics of Wealth taught as 
Grammar, Geography or Arithmetic, or what are called the 
Common Branches, are made a constant exercise. Human 
society were far less afflicted by the conflict between labor and 
capital, the “ Tramp ” order, the Ananias and Sapphira Guild 
(in which husbands board with their wives), by Exoduses to Can- 
ada, the cry of “Hard Times,” by Socialism and Anarchism, 
were the Science of Wealth taught in the Household, in the 
School, from the Rostrum and Newspapers, and in the Pulpit. 

There is less knowledge imparted, instilled and disseminated 
on this problem of social happiness than is afforded us on any 
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subject that may be named. The consequence is that a wide- 
spread ignorance reigns concerning an art which should be a 
common heritage. Many know how to make money, by fair and 
by foul means; their name is Legion. They know well how to 
increase their store, to keep it, to hoard it, to worship it. That 
feature of wealth is diligently studied. There are even more 
still who know how to spend it, to lavish, squander and to waste 
it. No instruction is needed here. But how many know the right 
use of Money? One inten? Never! One in onehundred? No! 
One in one thousand? Hardly! One in ten thousand? Perhaps. 
It is a “lost art,” if it ever had been a familiar one. In all ages 
of the world men have endeavored to catch the magic spark of 
this science in a hup-hazard way, “on the wing,” as it were, 
and have failed, ever and everywhere. Money has, accordingly, 
been either Undervalued or Overvalued. 

The ancient philosophers Undervalued Money. Socrates 
made his good wife quite wrathy because he returned the rich 
presents which his friends forwarded to his house. Anaxagoras 
gave all his patrimony to the poor, that he might not be hin- 
dered in his studies by the annoyance it might create for him. 
Xenocrates asked Alexander to carry back with him again the 
gifts of his generosity, and distribute them among his poor 
subjects. Crates entrusted his fortune to a banker, that he 
might donate of it to the fools and dolts who could not “ make 
their bread and butter” by their own wit. 

All the modern cynics and prodigals entertain a like mean 
opinion of Wealth, though from a different motive we may 
readily believe. So, too, have there been those who Overvalued 
Money. They are the Money-Mongerers, who live for it solely, 
and die for it. They are very expressively called “ Misers,” 
which is a term that lies next-door to Miserable. 

Thus the world has been staggering along the road, tumbling 
now on this side, then on that. And mankind will continue to 
zigzag on and on, from one extreme to the other until 
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THE ETHICS OF WEALTH 
becomes a science which is to be studied, even as any other 
science is thoroughly and faithfully mastered, only by a 
schooling from its root to its fruits. 

But in what way may this science ever come to take its place 
among the standard stalwart branches ? 

It will not be effected, certainly, by writing and preaching 
tirades against Wealth. Whether done on the Rostrum or in 
the Pulpit, in Poetry or in Newspapers, it will fruit in no good 
at all. It has been tried so long that its futility should be 
thoroughly known by this day. It will not better the matter 
by crying lustily against ‘‘Aristocracy,” “ Millionaires,” 
‘Bloated Bondholders,” “ Money Kings,” “ Bosses.” All 
such shriek arguments are silly and harmful. It “ renders 
confusion worse confounded,” only. Mankind must learn to 
regard the successful students of the Ethics of Wealth as men 
of mind, as possessing a certain forte or strength of{character, 
indicative of talent and ability of the first water, ere a reforma- 
tion is to be expected in this Science. A man who proves him- 
self capable of acquiring, managing and controlling millions in 
the use of any one of the legitimate channels and means of 
barter and trade manifests a mental and moral energy which, if 
directed into any other channel, would prove himself capable, 
too, of ruling a kingdom or of governing an empire. A “ Fi- 
nancier”’ isa man of Finesse, who did not stand as one skilled 
only in artifice, stratagem and subtilty, but as a character well 
schooled in the economical management of the public moneys. 
General Grant discerned so much in a “ Financier” when he 
wished to intrust the United States Treasury to the care of the 
late A. T. Stewart. In one view it is to be regretted that such 
a master-mind in the field of wealth is debarred from taking 
office. It is held by some that as our Government is fast turning 
into a vast money corporation, at any rate, and since the 
country is considered prosperous in the measure by which its 
monetary affairs are ‘‘ booming,” that this Bureau might better 
be committed to the care of those stalwart minds who 
have given abundant proofs of being able to raise and maintain 
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the finances in their own realms. The man who cannot take 
his hat off before a Rothschild ought never to wear a hat. Kings 
and Emperors, even, bow to such vigorous Croesuses, and feel 
their obligations to them. 

Let us here declare that we are not minded at all to estimate 
any man by the size of his wallet or the heap of his deposits. 
We feel no leaning towards the man or the home by whom and 
in which are read only Pocket-books, Bank-books, and, it may 
be, Albums. To officiate as the nominal treasurer of filled chests 
and coffers, or to stand as their custodian against mendicants, 
sycophants, parasites, rogues and thieves is an office not to be en- 
vied, and requires talents and capacity of no loftier grade than 
such as can be matched by a watchman of a bank or mint. 

But we mean to affirm that any one who has succeeded 
to gain and control a fortune with ‘a conscience void of offense 
in the sight of God and good men,” is no mere counter-jumper, 
or haberdasher ; no mere accountant, or ready reckoner ; no dry 
six per cent. machine, but the owner of some element of which 
genuine manhood is built. Longfellow, Hawthorne and Emer- 
son, we are told by Charles F. Johnson, in his ‘‘ Three aa 
cans and Three Englishmen,” did not slave for money. ° 
“They did not regard it, as so many Englishmen of letters 
have done, as something necessary to social distinction; nor, 
on the other hand, as something which, in their exceptional 
cases, was to be attained by any but the ordinary commercial 
qualities of frugality and industry; but all of them were me- 
thodical, accurate and competent men of affairs, and from the 
pecuniary point of view, more than ordinarily successful. . . . 
“* They paid their debts, and lived within their income, and provided 
for their families in the most prosaic way, and ‘ did their day’s 
work ’ as steadily as the most benighted Philistine, whether the 
work was providing manna for the children of light or drudgery 
of some regular vocation. . . . They showed that delicate 
sensibilities, refined culture, devotion to art and passionate in- 
terest in the supernatural are entirely consistent with a scrupu- 
lous and minute performance of the ordinary duties of life, to 
which genius sometimes thinks itself superior.” We do not 
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expose ourselves to the charge of teaching novelties, a ‘“‘ New 
Theology,” or a great heresy, then, if we stand by our propo- 
sition :-— 

The right use of Money is a characteristic of Manhood, 
whilst ignorance of this Science is indicative of a neglect or want, 
as well. 

When our Lord would afford us a specimen of a “good and 
faithful ” servant, on the one hand, or of a “ wicked and sloth- 
ful”’ one, on the other, He tells us of three characters who were 
tried by their king by intrusting certain portions of his posses- 
sions into their hands. Three men who were to manage re- 
spectively five, two, and one talent. And as the two agents who 
had doubled their sums were approved and commended, so was 
he who proved himself either unable or unmindful of his charge, 
condemned. “Thou wicked and slothful servant! Thou ought- 
est, therefore, to have put my money to the exchangers, and at 
my coming I should have received mine own with usury.” Such 
pointed advice, so well adapted for the market and the business 
sphere, is to be read in the Word of God. This is no mystic or 
poetical narrative, but a case of the soberest and most practical 
kind. 

Whilst it is not to be gainsaid that every one of the heroes 
of Jewish history was a suffering man, it is also a fact that 
every one of them had been a possessor of wealth. Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, David, Solomon, Job, the prominent 
Judges and Kings from first to last, sustain this thought. The 
chosen people, though a suffering people, were also a people 
blessed with possessions, whenever we are challenged to look 
their nation in the face, as a happy people, or when in their 
normal order. 

' We may sometimes establish the correctness of a proposition 
by its opposite or apparently contrary postulate. We are con- 
fronted by just such a universal negative to all we have so far 
taught in the well-known and glibly-quoted maxim: “For the 
love of money is the root of all evil.” On this rock it would 
seem the philosophy taught in these pages must surely wreck. 
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But it is its chief corner-stone, neverthless. To prove that fire 
is one of the worst of masters, is to prove, too, that it is one of 
the best of servants. Even so is it with the theme in hand. We 
may readily see that the science of the right use of money is a 
fountain of so much good by learning, first and foremost, that 
its abuse is the source of all evil. The proverb runs, “ The 
greater the use, the greater the abuse.” And what is that but 
to say, “ The proper use of anything, which is productive of the 
highest forms of good, is capable, too, of breeding the worst 
forms of evil by its misuse?” Education, Civilization and 
Christianity are fountains of untold blessings to humanity, 
surely, but they may all be made a very Pandora’s Box as well. 
Only the highest and the best is capable of the lowest and the 
worst counterfeit. Applying this reasoning now, it is natural 
to infer, that through a proper Ethics of Wealth money may be 
made into a ladder to the highest good for the Individual, the 
Nation and the Race, just because the Word of God assures us 
that its abuse is the occasion to “all evil.” 

In what sense is it true that “the love of money is the root 
of allevil?” Is it to be taken on its face value? Do “all” 
evils originate in a passion for money? Surely our first 
parents did not fall in consequence of any money covetousness. 
Is the inebriate so miserable from a greed for money? It is not 
to be denied that the sources of evil are as numerous as the springs 
which make the river. Yet it is written, “ The love of money 
ig the root of all evil.” What is to be done with such a maxim? 

It evidently means to teach that in the passion for wealth the 
germs of every evil lie concealed, as the spores of all diseases 
may lie buried in a drop of water. And these germs may 
quicken, vivify and produce full-fledged sins, as circumstances, 
or a combination of circumstances, arise. All evils do not 
spring from the love of money of necessity, but “all evil” lies 
in possibility, in “the love of money.” The passion for it leads 
men to commit treachery, and the betrayal of the best cause and 
friend, as we see ina Judas, in an Arnold and a Burr. It 
breeds hatred, malice and ill-will; it opens the door to false- 
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hood and perjury; it is the first long step towards dishonesty, 
defalcation and ‘‘Canada.” It is the prolific womb whence are 
born burglary, arson and murder. Open the door to this ma- 
larious sink and all the crimes enumerated in the Decalogue 
may emerge. The surest road by which to send a man to per- 
dition is to make him possessed of this passion. “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God.” Covetousness is the 
last sin named in the Decalogue, not because it is the least, by 
any means, but much rather because it is the worst, the root of 
all other evils. It is the “sum of all villanies.” 

But all good rules work both ways. The correct Ethics of 
Wealth will also prove a right royal road to individual, national 
and universal happiness. The instinct of the Race is a healthy 
one, which persists in asserting itself, in spite of ridicule and 
tirades uttered against wealth. ‘From whatever source the 
scholars chose to trace the term ‘ Money,’ the commonalty be- 
lieves it to be derived from the Greek word ‘ Monos,’” said a 
wit tous. ‘I'ruly the’masses think it to be ‘‘the one thing,” 
“the one, chief, needful thing.” The wit has the people on 
his side, surely. It is the standard of valuation for all 
mundane things ; it rules this wcrld, and we think, too, that it 
may be so used as that it may be made to rule the next, too. 
That is a saying of large import of our Lord’s: “ Make unto 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye fail they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 
But if wealth, all the wealth of the earth, so long as it is in 
wrong relation to God, is a “‘mammon of unrighteousness,” it 
is easy to see that it may also be turned into a powerful lever 
of righteousness, so soon as it is brought into right relation to 
God and eternity. All the warnings published in God’s Word 
against wealth, are only pointed towards the wrong manner of 
securing it, and the wrong use that may be made of it. There 
is no rubric recorded against wealth as such. 

Let us now turn to the lessons to be learned from a study of 
the Ethics of Wealth. 
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I. The primary moral to be cultivated in the Ethics of 
Wealth, that which lies at its front door let us say, is the 
Knowledge of Ownership. This is not a challenge to follow the 
first order in the familiar prescription of “a hare’s soup,’—‘“to 
catch the hare.” To “own” is not merely to acquire, to lay 
hold on by the hand of law and equity, to secure a title to by 
inheritance, by services rendered, by an exchange of goods, or 
by gift. By some such process of negotiation all men of means 
become masters of wealth, except it be by fraud and theft. 

The terms “own,” “owning” and “ownership” mean One- 
ness. Only that is properly “owned” which has become one 
with us. So the scholar assimilates knowledge and makes it his, 
even as food and drink become identified with our physical con- 
stitutions, and as husband and wife are said “ to be one flesh.” 

This is more than to acquire or surround oneself with fine 
clothes or roomy homes and broad acres. St. Paul speaks of 
“having nothing, yet possessing all things,” with some such 
higher thought of real ownership. It becomes all the more intelli- 
gible if we reverse his maxim and think of many “ who seem to 
possess all things, yet have nothing.” Misers are possessed, 
whilst they actually possess naught. Solomon tells us plainly 
of this anomaly among men, “There is an evil which I have 
seen under the sun, and it is common among men. A man to 
whom God hath given riches, wealth and honor, so that he 
wanteth nothing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet God 
giveth him not power to eat thereof. . . . This is an evil 
disease.” The term “property” is equally expressive. It 
signifies “ to appropriate to oneself.”” Yet there is much prop- 
erty which is but lubberly encumbrance and baggage. The 
holder is overloaded, weighted down by it, as a staggering 
porter. He is asa bound Samson, and by withes which are 
not so readily snapped asunder, either. The “ landlord ”’ or the 
“ money-king” is wholly sunk under and overwhelmed by his 
enthralling circumstances. He is a striking example of a 
monetary possession, in whom the demon of wealth holds the 
fort so tyrannically as to rob him of every whit of moral free- 
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dom. There is no longer the privilege at hand to eat a good 
meal, to rest on-a soft couch, to occupy a comfortable home. 
He is compelled to go half-fed, half-clothed and half-housed. 
He is taken captive, body and soul, and rendered as utterly 
dead to all appetite for healthy food and drink, to all taste and 
relishing of comfort, as the blind eye is to vision, or the deaf 
ear to sound, And he can as little disenthrall himself as one 
may free his hand from a charged battery. 

Unless, therefore, the moral of ownership is learned, it is 
certain that wealth will prove “impedimenta,” as the Romans 
called riches, to virtue or true manhood. “Riches have wings 
and fly away” in every case, and bear their reputed master 
along, unless he hath the power to set the wings himself and 
direct their course. But this dominant power comes by the 
way of discipline, which opens already through the habit of 
gaining wealth by just means, and leads to a sober and con- 
scientious use thereof, as well as continues in their wise and 
cheerful distribution and final surrender with contentment. 

II. Such royal ownership conducts the man of means to 
another moral, The Enjoyment of Wealth. To “enjoy”’ is the 
capacity of setting joy aglow within us. It is notin the nature 
of any object to produce such an ignition in our inner being, 
save as it is in some degree allied to us. A wholly foreign 
thing cannot so affect us. Emerson tells us that “the weaver 
sees gingham, the broker sees stocks, the politician sees votes 
and majorities, the poet sees the horizon and the sunset,” every 
man sees only that which is a part of himself, or that which 
complements him. It may seem to be his very antipode, whilst 
it is still just what the integer of his being demands. The tall 
man is attracted towards the petit woman, the brunette con- 
sorts with the blonde. Both see an extension of their several 
selves, and so are pleased. Enjoyment is but love in its earing, 
as it Were. 

We use the words “ enthuse” and * enthusiastic,” and mean 
to convey by these expressive terms an idea of inspiration in 
consequence of an element or factor common to us and our 
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surroundings. We are conscious of a supply toa felt want. 
The grandsire loves with greater fervency his: grandchild, and 
takes it closer to his searing bosom than he ever cleaved to his 
direct offspring, for the wider the interval of ages, or his larger 
complement. 

In the light of these examples we may learn the moral of the 
enjoyment of wealth. Unless we discern our wants, and realize 
their supply through an increase of our store, no such sensation 
of happiness will follow, let the sum of the possessions be never 
so large. The proportion or ratio between possession and enjoy- 
ment is never regulated by the bulk of the former, but ever by the 
healthy appetite of the latter. There are those who would 
gladly surrender three-fourths of all they possess to enjoy the 
one-fourth. How hardly shall they that have riches enter the 
kingdom of God, which is the realm of well-being here and here- 
after, in this world and in all worlds! An entrance can only 
be bought at a great price. The cry of the foolish virgins is 
indeed earnestly uttered, “ Give us of your oil.” But the 
response is ever the same, “ Not so, lest there be not enough for 
us and for you. But go ye rather and buy for yourselves,” All 
good must be bought. It is not possible to transfer character. 
Taste and moral capacity cannot be gotten by proxy. The man 
who can enjoy his wealth, accordingly, has bought that prerog- 
ative at a figure, the value of which he only knows. Tantalus 
stood up to his chin in pure water, but, though thirsty as an 
Arab after a full day’s run, was still unable to drink a drop. 
From that legend we have the word “ tantalize,” which is still 
more striking in the German, tractiren. Whilst it is too true 
that poverty is fated with great inconveniences, it is also true 
that the most silly character in the eyes of our Lord, and the 
sole being to whom He applied the term “ fool,” was the pros- 
perous farmer who, in his torturing perplexity, cried aloud, 
** What shall I do because I have no room where to bestéw all 
my fruits and my goods.” He is but a faithful antetype of all 
men of means, whose salient talent manifests itself in simply 
“* laying up treasure for” themselves. The problem is not one 
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of simple addition at all, or the plan adopted by the “rich fool” 
would have carried him over his troubles, which contemplated 
but ‘‘a pulling down of barns and building greater.” Without 
a corresponding enlargement of his inner nature at the same 
time, his misery only swelled with the growth of his possessions. 

The field which wealth opens to a mind rightly tutored to 
minister and glean in it is amazingly large. In its atmosphere 
the whole man may be grandly built. His physical constitution 
reaps already a fruitful harvest. Aside of the indigent man 
and his household, wealth is a source of copious well-being to 
the owner of a fortune. Rest and cleanliness of body and home, 
comfortable coverings and surroundings, fresh and wholesome 
viands and diet, roomy apartments, airy streets, the choicest 
and best of market and store—all these privileges loom up before 
the poor man’s eyes as an earthly paradise, and minister not 
sparingly to the health and happiness of the man of means. It 
is impossible to even pass by the palaces and villas of the 
worthy rich without discerning the grand ministry which wealth 
is capable of performing to its legitimate master. 

In proportion as its possessor rises and enlarges in the scale 
of true manhood he finds his surroundings to grow and orient 
themselves as by a fairy’s hand and wand. The ministers of 
wealth serve him “who hath” ina thousand ways, A library 
multiplies around him; art with her plastic fingers paints and 
molds statuary and pictures before his eyes; nature, science, 
commerce, invention and discovery, liberty—all the graces of 
this lower world swarm to his feet, and almost persuade us to 
believe that the ancients were in the right when they placed 
the dryad in the trees and the naiad in the fonts and genii at 
the service of the child of fortune. 

Where there is a sufficient depth of consciousness to appre- 
hend, comprehend and respond to the ministry of wealth, the 
reflex influence of such surroundings must necessarily be 
of an educational and elevating order and kind, which cannot 
help but tell on the bodily, mental and moral nature of their 
lord. Gardens and lawns, groves and fountains, architecture 
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and music, monuments and antiquities, conveniences, luxuries 
—all these need not lead to effeminacy, carnality or moral stag- 
nation, and will not so long as the man is still the “ Landlord.” 

We hear much said of “living within one’s income.” The 
precept has two sides, however. It is surely silly and wrong 
to live beyond one’s means, but it is no less unwise to live far 
short of one’s income. It is wrong to transgress, but it is also 
wrong to omit one’s duty. It is, therefore, a charge laid upon 
the properly disciplined, cultured citizen, as he will, indeed, 
feel it to be his privilege, to open out upon such a manner of 
living as his ennobled nature will crave. It is as seemly and 
becoming to him, as it is only right, that the poor man should 
cut his coat according to the quality and quantity of his cloth. 

There are two social absurdities which may be named:— 

a.) The rich very often live as the poor should live; and 8.) 
The poor live just as often as the rich should live. These 
anomalies breed a cluster of evil fruits. Were men of wealth, 
tutored by its ministry, to carry themselves according to their 
stated income, the households of straitened circumstances 
would hardly think of aspiring beyond their means. But so 
long as there is a lagging behind on the part of the former, 
there will occur a going beyond on the part of the latter, 
Society will maintaia its equilibrium, do what we may. And if 
it is not maintained legitimately, it will be brought about never- 
theless. Defiance bidden to the social laws in one direction 
will challenge defiance in another. Matthew Arnold says: 
“The poor are very much as the rich make them.” Reformation 
proceeds from above, downwards. *‘ Every good and every per- 
fect gift cometh from above.” The lower strata of society will 
not be righted until the upper layers are rightly adjusted; and 
the upper strata cannot be said to be properly ordered, until 
wealth is regarded in the light of a Minister to Man’s Mental 
and Moral Culture. 

III. This is the chief lesson to be learned in the Ethics of 
Wealth. It is the most difficult task to accomplish, too. It 
is so difficult, because the end is never reached, as long as 
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riches increase; because such culture embraces the deepest 
order of man’s constitution, and because the problem is a stand- 
ing sequence to owning and enjoying wealth. For a millionaire 
to persist in carrying his quondam child’s wallet, his child’s 
bank, or child’s safe, to hold his bonds, notes and stocks, were 
no more silly than it is for him to persist in crowding in and 
into a mental and moral reservoir, which affords neither room 
nor capacity to appreciate and appropriate. It is the Multwm 
in parvo process that gives birth to the vulgar but expressive 
term “ bloated bondholders.” 

It is hard to say just when and where this inner culture 
starts. It is not so much a “lo, here!” or a “lo, there!” 
There finds place an actual quickening of the man at the core 
of his being, which issues in a continual leavening of his per- 
sonal, household and social character. The Allegheny Moun- 
tains commence already at the Atlantic Ocean; the actual 
starting point cannot be pointed out. And it is just as difficult 
to designate the quickening crisis, or tell the moment when the 
man is “born again” into a kingdom of a higher order of life. 
It is a miracle how the lilies grow. It is to us a miracle, 
whence the wind comes, and whither it goes, in spite of our 
knowledge of storm-laws. It is a miracle to us that the “ face 
of Moses shined” after he had been with God on the Mount 
forty days and forty nights. Were a miracle to be explained, 
it were a miracle no longer. There are many wonderful results, 
patent to the eyes, the causes of which we may not state, no 
matter how much we inquire within. 

Some such transfiguration transpires for the man who has 
been under the ennobling power of the Ethics of Wealth. A 
halo envelops him, his garments turn white, his homestead is 
illuminated, his lawn stands dressed in living green, his acres 
smile, his goods and chattels, the man and his surroundings— 
all are arrayed “in livery,” as by the touch of some magic 
wand. A metamorphose has transpired for the man, as great 
as that which turns the caterpillar into a butterfly, that poises 
itself on the flower and bathes in sunshine. 
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The grandest manifestation in the wake of such an orienting 
is witnessed in that man’s philanthropy. Selfishness has given 
place to charity. The touchstone has been applied, and he has 
endured the test :—“ Jt is more blessed to give, than to receive.” 

Whilst the ethical tuition of wealth has enabled him to turn 
his means into ministers of comfort and happiness, his horizon 
has widened with his inner vision, so that his fellow-men fall 
heir to his liberality, benevolence, beneficence and generosity, 
as well, “ A city seton a hill cannot be hid!” Servants, em- 
ployees, neighbors, citizens and the race become his creditors 
and legatees. He understands what St. Paul wrote:—“I am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians; both to the 
wise and to the unwise.” All over the face of society the 
large heart and open hand of the philanthropist is to be dis- 
cerned in his handwriting on the wall. The State builds 
monuments far and near, libraries, art galleries, eleemosynary 
houses, asylums, parks, soldiers’ homes. The Church covers 
her domain with temples, schools, orphans’ homes, old folks’ 
homes, missions, vaults and charity fonts. 

The sayings of our Lord, in reference to “selling” all that 
you have, and “giving to the poor,” or, “Make unto your- 
selves friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness,” or, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” which sounded to him as 
mere hyperboles, or confronted his mind as hieroglyphics, now 
seem thoroughly illuminated. He now sees that “selling all 
that one has” is not to scatter one’s gold among tramps, and 
courts of filth, “‘to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs;” 
but to change masters rather, to regard oneself as a steward 
and almoner of God’s treasures entrusted to him, to distribute 
in His and His Kingdom’s interest, as well as to minister to 
His needy and suffering children. ‘ Selling” had been to his 
purblind soul a “ quid pro quo,” whilst it is now, according to its 
expressive original, “a gratuitous conferring.” He has learned 
that there is such a thing “as having, and yet possessing no- 
thing.” Instead of using his temporary wealth in the interest 
of self and world and Satan, he relegates it back to its rightful 
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owner, and turns it all into Treasures of Righteousness, by a 
change of Masters. Such a voluntary transfer is a “selling,” 
pure and simple. 

There is no more striking proof of the fact that the 
Ethics of Wealth is but poorly studied and appreciated than 
the mania for gifts, presents and donations, among the very 
classes of minds who ought best of all to understand that it is 
‘**more blessed to give than to receive.” It was written long 
ago :—“ He that hateth gifts shall live;” “And every man is 
a friend to him that giveth gifts;’’ “He that receiveth gifts 
overthroweth judgment.” But in spite of all these warning 
maxims, the gift-mania continues to rage. The ministry is 
sadly humiliated by this evil disease. Its incumbents are stig- 
matized as a mendicant order, which is either unable or unwill- 
ing to maintain itself on the honest and honorable principle, 
that “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” The designing 
tradesman manipulates the pastor in the interest of himself and 
his wallet. The moral freedom and manly independence of the 
office is put in bonds of obligation and favoritism, to such a 
degree as to be set out for a target, against which the com- 
miserating phrases of “ poor fellows,” “ weaker brethren ” and 
“ charity folks” are hurled. 

Whilst it may speak well for the generosity and good-will of 
the donors, it is ‘‘ death to the manliness of the Christian Minis- 
ter.” To be advertised as a “receiver,” and as an ‘‘ omnivor- 
ous”’ receiver, rather than a giver, grates torturingly on the 
nerves of a minister, one of whose duties is, to preach and 
to practice on the highest of precepts :—-‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” One of the happiest effects, under the 
Ethics of Wealth, is to foster true manliness in its owner or 
possessor, let its bulk be of whatever size it may. Hence, it 
is to be lamented that one of the standard professions, the 
noblest and loftiest, indeed, should, in consequence of a prover- 
bially stinted support, be subjected to the humiliating ordeal 
of gift-receiving. 

If it is, in truth, “ more blessed to give than to receive,” there 
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must be those who “receive,” or there can be no occasion to 
“ give.” Nor is our protest entered at all against the kindly 
outflow of good-will and love from the hand and heart of the 
generous and charitable. We merely protest against the prac- 
tice and habit of gifting the minister, as a minister. Whatever 
may be said of a “hireling” ministry, it is written :—“ Who 
goeth a warfare at any time at his own charges? Who planteth 
a vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit thereof? Or who feed- 
eth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of the flock? He that 
plougheth, plougheth in hope, and he that thresheth in hope 
should be partaker of his hope. If we have sown unto you spirit- 
ual things, is ita great thing if we reap your carnal things? Do 
ye not know that they which minister about holy things live of 
the things of the temple, and they which wait at the altar are 
partakers with the altar? Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 

The Christian Minister has the best of all warrants to claim 
a “fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” If any workman 
may make that claim, he can. But let him stand in that honor- 
able light before his flock, and not as an object of charity, who 
must be supported as a mendicant, by gift-pittances, or 
veneered beggary. He, of all men, ought to enjoy the refin- 
ing and deifying influences of wealth, that he may the better 
teach its ethics to the members of his flock. And by wealth we 
do not mean a fortune; we mean but a competence to “ well- 
being.” To deny him so much is not only to deprive him of the 
ennobling and educating tuition of wealth, but it is at the same 
time to rob the flock of much sound doctrine, touching the use 
of the Mammon of Unrighteousness, as a means to salvation in 
this life, and in that which is to come. If there be any ethical 
force in wealth, the Christian Minister should learn it by ex- 
perience, that he may both save himself and others, under 
God’s benediction. 

The right of dominion or leadership was a primeval allot- 
ment to man by his Maker. An echo of this commission still 
lingers amid the ruins, in which he finds himself, as a fallen 
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being. The plan of redemption embraces the restoration of 
this lost sight, no less than that of all his forfeited graces. 
Civilization is nothing less than the process of such restoration, 
set on the way by Christianity. Only a want of wisdom ora 
lack of sincerity will suggest the folly of impeding man on the 
way to his original domain. Mankind is possessed of an intui- 
tion that all things must be put under his feet; “All sheep 
and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air, 
and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the seas.” ‘Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of Thy hands.” 

Surely, it is better, then, so to teach and to preach, that the 
true Ethics of Wealth may be early learned and employed so as 
to minister to man’s edification and preparation for his high 
and royal office. The earth and the fullness thereof, since the 
fall, are in wrong relation to God, and relatively under the 
power of the Great Usurper, and will remain the “‘ Mammon of 
Unrighteousness ” so long as they are used in the service of 
the “ Prince of this world ” and his servants. A right relation, 
or a restoration of all back to God, will change them in Heav- 
enly Treasures; by radically changing their relation, simply 
let the children of light labor accordingly, to effect so great a 
redemption for man and his domain, under the tuition of that 
science which we have called The Ethics of Wealth. 
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II. 
THE LOCATION OF THE VALLEY OF BACA. 
BY D. VAN HORNE, D.D. 


MopERN travel and research have added materially to our 
knowledge of the geography and topography of the Holy Land, 
especially to our acquaintance with sites of Scriptural interest. 
Among instances of this sort we may name the identification, 
by Dr. Robinson, of the ancient Shiloh with the modern Sei- 
lun, and the brook Kerith with the “Wady Kelt.” 

But this work of identifying the sites referred to in the 
Scriptures is not yet by any means completed. Travelers are 
still looking for the location of Kadesh Barnea, the cave of 
Adullam, the site of Calvary, and other places of equal in- 
terest, as e. g., the site of the cities of the plain, Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It seems remarkable to us that, in the interest 
taken in this work, so little attention has been paid to the allu- 
sion found in the Eighty-fourth Psalm, sixth verse, which reads 
in our English version: “ Who passing through the valley of 
Baca make it a well.” This Psalm is known as one of the 
“Songs of Degrees,” and was doubtless used when the pilgrims 
of old, in Israel, went up to the Sanctuary at Jerusalem. 

In the palmy days of Judaism great companies of pilgrims 
came thus from all parts of the land, especially at the time of 
the three great annual feasts, to worship in the Temple on 
Mount Moriah. At such times there was a general movement 
of the population from the districts of Galilee as well as from 
those beyond Jordan, and naturally certain well-known roads 
or thoroughfares would then be traversed. These routes would 
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pass over hill-tops and through the valleys, as necessity would 
require, and if there were any marked features in the topog- 
raphy of the route, it would naturally be reflected in the 
language alluding to the pilgrimage. 

With this preliminary remark, by way of introduction, we ask 
respecting this passage in the 84th Psalm, Was there a real 
valley, known as that of Baca, or the Vale of Weeping? and, 
if so, where was it likely located ? 

Let us turn to the standard commentaries, first of all, and 
see what we can glean from them on the passage in question. 

Henry says of the Pilgrims: “Their way lay through 
many a weeping valley, so Baca signifies. Many think there 
were many watery valleys, which, in wet weather, were im- 
passable ; by drenching and trenching them they made a road 
through them; so the people now should take care to keep the 
roads to church in good repair.” Jamieson, Fausset and 
Brown say, “Valley of Baca, or Weeping. Through such, 
by reason of their dry and barren condition, the worshippers 
often had to pass; as they might become wells or fountains, 
when supplied by plentiful rains, so grace refreshed the weary 
pilgrims.” These views, as we see, were at variance—one thinks 
the valley dry, the other so “ watery ” that they could not 
pass through without ditching it. 

Dr. Plumer says: ‘* The valley of Baca is the vale of mul- 
berry-trees—any valley of mulberry-trees, or may designate 
the valley of Rephaim in particular. 2 Saml. 5: 22. 23; 
1 Chron. 14: 14. The cool, delicious fruit would refresh the 
pilgrims, and trenches around the trees would supply needed 
water.” 

The Speaker’s Commentary says: “This Psalm was specially 
composed for pilgrims to the Holy City—its general meaning, 
‘They whose strength is in God, and whose heart is fixed on 
their journey to His house, passing through the dreariest valleys, 
find wells of spiritual comfort’.” But the language is of difficulc - 
construction. ‘The valley of Baca is either a proper name— 
Baca is ambiguous—Mulberry-tree or Balsam-tree or ‘ Weep- 
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ing;’ or more probably it means that any valley through 
which they pass, however dreary or desolate—naturally a very 
vale of bitter weeping—becomes to them a sweet fountain,”’ etc. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary says of the passage: ‘‘A valley 
somewhere in Palestine, through which the exiled Psalmist sees 
in vision the pilgrims passing in their march to Zion. The pas- 
sage seems to contain a play, in the manner of Hebrew poetry, 
on the name of the trees (Mulberry) from which the valley 
probably derived its name, and the tears shed by the pilgrims 
in their joy at their approach to Zion. That the valley was a 
real locality is most probable from the use of the definite article 
before the name.” The article adds: “ The rendering of the Tar- 
gum is Gehenna, ¢. ¢., the valley below Mount Zion. But Hengst- 
enberg, Tholuck and Hudfield think it not an actual site, but 
an idealized place—that human life is a pilgrimage, and the 
saints are sustained amidst its trials,” etc. ‘* But the later 
lexicographers, Dietrich and Fiirst, discard the old etymology 
and derive the Hebrew word Baca from the verb of the same 
form meaning to flow out, with no allusion to mulberry-trees, 
but to fountains, etc., like flowing tears.” 

We may add that the version in the Book of Common 
Prayer calls it “‘the vule of misery,” the late revision, “ the 
valley of weeping,” and Dr. De Witt (Praise Songs of Israel, 
Ed, 1886), “the valley of Baca,” as in the received version. 
Alexander on the passage says: “The explanation of Baca 
as meaning the valley of mulberry-trees is now very com- 
monly abandoned for the ‘ Vale of weeping or sorrow,’ a beau- 
tiful poetical description of the present life as one of suffering.” 
Luther’s version reads: “ Die durch das yammerthal gehen, 
und machen daselbst Briinen.” = 

From all this itis evident that, for the most part, the com- 
mentators have not given to this valley a local habitation and a 
name; and the writer only was led by reading a hint in a work 
on the topography and history of the Holy Land, just before 
visiting that interesting country in 1879, to suspect that there 
was a real valley there to which the language might be fairly 
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applied. When on the tour of Palestine, special attention, 
therefore, was given to the subject, and the conclusion reached 
that the valley of Baca may yet be found. 

Tt seems that the Talmudists and others had a lingering 
suspicion that “‘ Baca” might be a real valley, and because the 
word might be rendered so as to show the meaning of a valley 
filled with mulberry or balsam-trees, they concluded that it 
was referred to in the adventure of David among the mulberry- 
trees that stood somewhere near the plain of Rephaim, just 
south of the city of Jerusalem. See 2 Saml. 5: 22, 23; 1 
Chron. 14: 14. The Kedron Valley borders on this plain, and 
they seem to have concluded that this might have been the 
valley named in the psalm. But a slight investigation will 
show that this was a mistaken idea; for the Kedron was never 
a thoroughfare; the pilgrims never came from the rough crags 
of Engeddi, nor from the shores of the Dead Sea, and the 
search must be made in some other direction. 

The traveler going northward from Jerusalem comes to the 
high land at Bethel, after a journey of some twelve miles. This 
place is in the direct line of travel to Galilee and the adjacent 
districts; and a mile or so beyond Bethel the highway descends 
into a valley, or canyon, which by its very appearance answers 
to the description of Baca as given in the 84th Psalm. And here 
I may be allowed to quote from the record of our tour in 1879, 
as given on page 199 of “ Tent and Saddle Life in the Holy 
Land”: “‘ We soon came to the head of a narrow glen opening 
out northward, which we entered by the dry stream-bed, having 
high stone walls on either side, enclosing vineyards. As we 
advanced, the hills on either side became high and precipitous, 
the vineyards disappeared, and we found ourselves in the depths 
of a long, gloomy valley. 

‘“‘In the rocky cliffs on either side we noticed a singular con- 
formation, consisting of long, tubular galleries, occasioned by 
erosion of water in past geological ages, and which run parallel 
with the bed of the valley, but at a great height above it. We 
continued to wind our way through this singular recess, which 
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is, indeed, a place of charming melancholy. The valley is 
narrow and gloomy; a dark water oozes from the rocks, pierced 
with sepulchres, which form its walls. It may be that this is 
Baca, or the valley of tears, or of the ‘dripping waters,’ 
celebrated as one of the stations by the way, when in ancient 
times the pious pilgrims went up to. Jerusalem.” 

This strange valley is located on the border-line of the terri- 
tory once occupied by the tribe of Benjamin and that of Eph- 
raim. And the pilgrims coming from the north would have to 
make quite an ascent before they would emerge from the 
gloomy gorge near Bethel. It is, in fact, a “ pass” among the 
high hills—a graded way leading from the heights of Benjamin 
down to the lower and fertile plains of Ephraim. And from a 
study of the topography of the place, it is evident that it is 
the only pass in all this region that pilgrims would perforce 
traverse on their way to Jerusalem, if they went through 
Shechem and Shiloh—even if they went through central Pales- 
tine at all. With such a mixed multitude of men, women and 
children, already foot-sore and weary with their long journey— 
some of them ready to faint by the way—it would be impossible 
to scale the heights on either side, or make their way around 
the glen over the rocky summits in either direction. Towards 
the northern and western end of the canyon is the spring known 
as Ain Haramiyeh, or Robber’s Fountain, with its grateful 
patch of greensward in the foreground, on which tents are usu- 
ally pitched, and where we passed the night. And it is by this 
name that the whole valley is called at the present time. 

The first description given of the place by travelers that I 
have been able to find is that of Sir Henry Maundrell, who 
came this way in 1697, and who writes as follows: “We en- 
tered into a very narrow valley, between two high, rocky hills, 
at the further end of which (he is going southward) we found 
the ruins of a monastery and village. In this very place, or 
hereabouts, Jacob’s Bethel is supposed to have been; . . . near 
this place are the limits separating between Ephraim and Ben- 
jamin. The country all about here presented nothing to the 
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view in most places but naked rocks, mountains and preci- 
pices; at sight of which pilgrims are apt to be much astonished 
and baulked in their expectations; . . . it almost startles their 
faith,” ete. 

Our own Dr. Robinson, when engaged in his explorations here 
in 1838, found that just below Bethel on the way up from 
Jerusalem the highway was divided into three paths or trails. 
The one in the middle went straight on northward and entered 
directly into the “ pass” to the Robber’s Fountain; the one to 
the right hand and eastward, wound about the hill and re- 
entered the central track at the head of the glen; the third, 
to the westward, ran over the hills to the ruins of some villages, 
but at last became almost impassable, and came down by a sort 
of goat’s path to the Robber’s Fountain. From this it appears 
that there was but one thoroughfare—that down through the 
centre of the valley. 

Dean Stanley says, in ‘ Sinai and Palestine,” p. 216: “The 
western slopes of the ridge (at Bethel) are crossed by the track 
which the thoroughfare of centuries has worn in the central 
route of Palestine. This track winds through an uneven valley, 
covered, as with gravestones, by large sheets of bare rock; 
some few here and there standing up like the cromlechs of 
a Druidical monument.” 

Conder, in his ** Tent Work,” writes, p. 31: “ About sunset 
we began to descend into the narrow, stony gorge of the Rob- 
ber’s Fountain. The road is not improved by the habit of 
clearing the stones off the surrounding fields into the public 
path. It descends through olive groves to a narrow pass with 
a precipice on the left, beneath which is the little spring. A 
ruined castle commands the pass on the Jerusalem side and 

_is still called ‘Baldwin’s Tower.’” The Palestine Survey 
Report says, vol. 2: “The piece of difficult journey, in the 
middle of which is the spring, seems always to have been re- 
garded as the key of the road between Nablus and Jerusalem. 
For on the hill is found the ruin of an important fort known as 
the ‘Tower of the Tongue,’ probably so called from the spur 

which it occupies. The height is 3100 feet, the most elevated 
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hill-top in this region except Tell Ashur.” Of this last moun- 
tain the Survey speaks in vol. 2, p. 28: “The culminating 
point of the main water-shed is the high mountain called Tell 
Ashur [Baal-hazor ?] (2 Saml. 13: 23). The summit is 3316 
feet above the sea, the highest point in central Palestine, being 
only equaled by Jebel Jermuk, on the north, and Er Rameh, on 
the south, and being more than two hundred feet higher than 
Mount Ebal. This mountain forms the highest point of a 
curving chain which shuts in on the east the narrow pass of 
Ain Haramifeh. The whole district west of Tell Ashur range 
consists of extremely rugged mountains and deep valleys, the 
sides of which are 500 and 600 feet high.” The Survey adds 
(vol. 2, p. 800): “ The Nablus road ascends to the plateau south- 
west of Beitin, and is here divided into three parallel branches. 
The most western passes down to the open, cultivated valley 
in which are Juffna and Ain Sinia, which it follows. A path 
leads thence over the hills to the Ain Haramiyeh. The central 
line passes along the water-shed and gradually descends to- 
wards Ain-Yebrud. The third or most eastern line passes 
closer to Beitin and rejoins the second at Kefr Anna. About 
half a mile farther on, the united course rapidly descends into 
a narrow gorge commanded by the Burj Bardawil at its south 
entrance, and here, under the cliff of the Ain Haramifeh, it is 
a narrow, stony lane with dry stone walls.” 

There is no mistaking the configuration of the place, there- 
fore; the great authorities agree that it is in the ancient 
thoroughfare of central Palestine; there is no thoroughfare 
possible except through it; it is a hard, difficult way such as to 
try the souls of pilgrims, so that they would have to cheer 
themselves with the songs of Zion which they hoped soon to 
sing at Jerusalem; the way was ascending—they went from 
strength to strength, passing the high cliffs, climbing out of the 
gorge, coming in sight of the castle perched upon the over- 
looking height, and so, onward and upward towards Bethel and 
Jerusalem. It was veritably a valley of *‘ weeping,” because of 
the tiresome, difficult path; but at the fountain, pilgrims could 
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be refreshed, especially at the great “ well,” or reservoir, made 
by friendly hands against the adjacent hill-side. 

But we cannot pause longer on the merely physical aspects of 
the place. The valley stands for the place of trouble and sor- 
row in the Christian’s pathway through life. Who has not 
passed through it? Who has never been in the place of weep- 
ing? And, above all, what minister of the Gospel has ever 
found his way around this valley without ever coming under its 
shadow? Ah! servant of the Lord, thy feet have passed over 
the rough, dark, dreadful path of Baca! Thou knowest what 
it is to be near fainting, to stumble in Bunyan’s “ valley of the 
shadow of death;” yet well is it with thee if thou canst make 
it a “‘well.”’ If thou canst make the “fountain of robbers ” a 
refreshing fountain—yea, a reservoir of sweet water, where thou 
mayest refresh thy soul, at the word of thy Master, where He 
says, “ If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

Cheer up, pilgrim; Jerusalem is not far away; when thou 
shalt have gone a little farther and passed the darkest part of 
the vale, and hast faced the castle where the last enemy is 
concealed, thou shalt emerge where thou shalt have a vision 
like one of old, who saw the angels on the ladder and heaven 
open at its top; and, a little while after, thou shalt come to the 
Jerusalem above and join thy praise with the redeemed pilgrims 
there giving glory to God and to the Lamb. 

Rouse’s version of the 84th Psalm, with its quaint sim- 
plicity, may afford us a fitting conclusion : 


“ Blest are they in Thy house that dwell, they ever give Thee praise ; 
Blest is the man whose strength Thou art, in whose heart are Thy ways. 
Who, passing thorough Baca’s vale, therein do dig up wells; 

Also the rain that falleth down the pools with water fills. 
So they from strength unwearied go still forward unto strength, 
Until in Zion they appear before the Lord at length. 
Lord God of Hosts, my prayer hear; O Jacob’s God, give ear, 
See! God our shield, look on the face of thine anointed dear. 

* © © % % & * &# & &  *& 


O Thou that art the Lord of Hosts, that man is truly blest, 
Who by assured confidence, on Thee alone doth rest.” 














Ill. 
THE GROUND OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 
BY REV. SAMUEL Z. BEAM. 


‘‘ Wuart is the principle of the law?” has for a long time 
been a question among philosophers. The best and most serious 
minds of the ages have given their earnest attention to its con- 
sideration. That its solution is difficult is evinced by the fact 
that no general agreement has ever been reached, and that to 
this day the greatest thinkers are divided in opinion as to what 
constitutes the great fundamental principle of the moral law, 
and on what ground our obligation rests, 

Law has been defined as ‘‘a universal force determining by 
necessity.” This, doubtless means that in all the vast domain 
of the created universe every thing, animate and inanimate, is 
conditioned, and upheld, and directed, necessarily, by some power 
which we denominate Law. 

Law, as such, is generic and abstract, but it becomes partic- 
ular and concrete when its principles appear in the processes of 
development going on in the eeveral kingdoms of nature, and in 
the order and harmony which characterize their government. 
Thus the different elements of which the earth is composed are 
kept in their places by the operation of some law. The heavenly 
bodies moving in their majestic orbits and adorning with sub- 
lime beauty the celestial expanse, revolve in obedience to some 
determining principle. And so the formation of a crystal, the 
growth of a plant, the falling of a leaf and the transformation 
of an insect is, each in the same way, regulated and controlled 
by some immutable power called law. 

The same general principle here brought into view, rules in 
all particular cases, and necessarily, too, in all parts of the 
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universe, not excepting the intellectual, the emotional and the 
volitional nature of intelligent beings. It is because of this 
general principle, which underlies all the specific laws govern- 
ing in the world, that they, so far as they have been observed, 
work together towards one grand universal aim. There appears 
to the observer a long concatenation of active powers or princi- 
ples working constantly, and tending toward a perfect consum- 
mation, That there are discovered discordant and contradic- 
tory elements only proves that the general harmony has been 
disturbed, not by any inherent contradiction in the operations 
of the law itself, but by the introduction of foreign and abnor- 
mal forces, whose tendency is towards the overthrow of law and 
order. If the evolution of the Cosmos had been normal, and 
not disturbed by such lawless interference, perfect order and 
harmony would have prevailed throughout the wide domain of 
the creation. This seems evident from the observed fact that, 
everywhere and always, nature labors as if moved by a constant 
and determined purpose to right itself. All disturbing forces 
that are foisted in to derange its processes it endeavors to cast 
off, as if moved by an intelligent abhorrence of antinomianism. 
Wherever any damage is suffered it sets about the task of re- 
pairs. Where loss is sustained it restores it or makes such 
compensation as it is able. In some of the lower orders of 
animated nature, for example, the loss of a foot or limb is sup- 
plied, in the higher orders a wound is healed, and the same 
holds true in the vegetable kingdom. 

Now, whether we believe with Bushnell that God was “ eter- 
nally eavironed with the possibility of evil” or not, we know 
from experience and observation that evil is in the world, and 
that its effects are seen in the disturbing and disintegrating 
forces which interfere with the otherwise normal operations of 
law in all departments of nature. And we know, too, as above 
shown, that the powers of nature are constantly and persistently 
contending for a perfect obedience to law, and endeavoring to 
regulate everything in its own right order and course. 

This general principle of law, manifesting itself in so many 
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particular phases of activity, and exhibiting, as it certainly 
does, evidences of design, appears to the earnest and careful 
observer as the expression, in these various forms, of an éntelli- 
gent will, 

The theist, or the believer in the existence of a personal God, 
sees in this principle of law, simply the will of God. This will, 
as expressed in the realm of nature, is called Natural Law. 
The same will, impressed on the consciousness of intelligent 
beings, of which the conscience bears witness, and also expressed 
in the decalogue, we call Moral Law. 

It is the purpose in this essay to consider the moral law and 
our obligations with reference to it. 

The moral law expressive of the will of God concerning His 
intelligent subjects may be viewed in a three-fold aspect. 

I, As a law engraven on our hearts, witnessed by our con- 
sciences (Rom, 2: 15), and exercising its prerogatives, and 
enforcing its commands through the decrees of conscience. 
As regards the efficiency of this law we believe, if it had not 
been disturbed by the introduction of the opposing and destruc- 
tive force of sin, that it would have been sufficient for man’s 
moral development; as it seems to have been for that of the 
angels that kept their first estate. In the normal state of 
innocence and freedom the decisions and decrees of conscience 
would have been infallibly right and entirely sufficient for all 
our need. But so soon as the abnormal power of sin usurped 
the throne in the human soul the power of the moral law was 
in a measure weakenened in man, and became partially inoper- 
ative in consequence of his renunciation of his allegiance to its 
great Author. This weakness is, of course, not in the law 
itself but in the subject. For conscience (through which the 
law operates), psychologically considered, is dependent on the 
data furnished by the intellect for its decisions; so that a ques- 
tion must be considered, acted upon, and brought before the 
conscience by an intellectual process ; andin the process the sen- 
sibilities exercise an influence, by which we feel that a thing is 
right or wrong. The conscience as arbiter sits on the throne, 
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and decides according to the testimony. But as we are now 
unhappily in a state of sin, the intellectual faculties, together 
with the sensibilities, are greatly impaired, so that they often 
misapprehend the truth, obtain only partial views, distort and 
misrepresent facts, and so, with mistaken feelings, we are often 
led to approve what is wrong and disapprove what is right, and 
thus the conscience, from these false testimonies and wrong 
judgments, decrees us to do what is wrong per se, or not to do 
what is right per se. 

Still the moral nature was not destroyed by sin. The law 
was not wholly effaced by the reign of sin as appears from this; 
that in all cases, where our acts, or those of others come under 
consideration, we form a judgment at once, of approval or disap- 
proval; we judge them to be right or wrong; we commend or 
condemn them. This seems to be sufficient evidence that man 
is a moral being, that his ethical nature, though fallen, is not 
destroyed, and that he has a conscience or moral faculty, which 
admonishes him of his obligations. 

The idea of right, as far as observation goes, seems to be 
universal, even among the lowest tribes of savages. Certain acts 
are beheld with aversion and horror, and others of a contrary 
character are viewed with approbation. One course of conduct 
is regarded as right, and its opposite as wrong. Among highly 
civilized, and especially Christian peoples, the principle is 
highly developed and refined, taking cognizance of all human 
acts, and specifically defining their moral quality; among 
barbarians and savages the idea of right assumes a rude and 
less definite form, taking cognizance of those acts whose ethical 
character is more conspicuous and less doubtful. Still there is 
a pronounced difference even among the most cultivated minds 
in Christian lands, What appears to one worthy of his approval 
often appears to another to merit his disapproval, And on 
some questions of moral inquiry it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to arrive at any definite and satisfactory decision at all. 

Still it is quite evident that all men possess the moral nature, 
But from what has been said this moral nature appears imper- 
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fect, so that the conscience, the divine witness within us, by reason 
of the fallen and degraded condition of the mind, is led to de- 
cisions that are false and unreliable. 

In order to avoid confusion here it may be well to define what 
we mean by conscience. It is the power or faculty in the human 
soul which binds man to recognize the will of God as the law 
of his life, and which demands an unconditional obedience. As 
such it represents the majesty of truth, requiring the submission 
of the will. In the normal state the will would always acqui- 
esce without constraint. But under sin it has become reluctant, 
and the conscience assumes a compulsory form, saying not only 
“thou shalt,” but “thou must.”” Soin the Bible it is called 
the law of God within the heart. 

How is it then, we may well ask, that its decisions seem in 
any case variable and uncertain? To which it may be answered, 
that the nature of conscience is not to be confounded with the 
accidental form of its action. Its requisitions may, indeed, be 
different in different cases, but it is always one with itself in 
this, that it requires an unconditional obedience to the truth. 
It does not decide what is truth or error, and with respect to 
the understanding it may mistake. Still it is always true to itself 
in enforcing the authority of what is supposed to be truth at 
the time. Its objective majesty appears just in this, that at all 
times and among all people, let judgment of the truth be what 
it may, it is made to carry with it the same authority. As a 
law for the. will it is unerring, and must be obeyed even in 
error. It will be wrong as often as error is mistaken for truth. 
But the fault lies not with the conscience as such, but rather in 
the understanding. So that the conscience is always true to 
its own nature, even in sanctioning falsehood. The under- 
standing, led by the sophistry of a corrupt heart, misrepresents 
the truth, and conscience decides for the wrong. But as soon 
as the sophistry is exposed conscience reverses its judgment. 
Thus it is seen that the relation of conscience to the intellect 
and the sensibilities is such that it depends for its decisions upon 
their testimony. Hence it is often found uncertain and its 
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decrees unreliable and wrong.* It invariably approves or dis- 
approves according as the judgment of the intellect reports the 
act to be good or bad. When the conscience sanctions the wrong 
it becomes, in that instance, immoral. This will at once appear 
correct if we remember that morality is the conformity of the 
human, with the divine will; and, of course, anything contrary 
to that, is in the nature of the case, immoral. 

When, by a process of ratiocination, we determine what 
course of conduct is right the conscience approves, and the 
moral law engraven on our hearts, is then recognized in the 
voice of conscience, uttering the command, “ Thou shalt.” Again, 
when, by a similar process, we decide that a thing is wrong, 
the law, with equal authority, and through the same medium, 
declares “Thou shalt not.” This law is the same the world 
over. It is not and cannot be modified or changed by any ab- 
normal state of the intellect or the will. Itis forever the same. 
And yet the derangement of man’s moral nature, under the 
dominion of sin, renders a perfect obedience impossible. “I 
find then a law that when I would do good evil is present with me” 
(Rom. 7: 21). This is the law of sin “ warring against the 
law of my mind,” and against all the good impulses of my 
heart, ‘‘ bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members” (Rom.7: 28). Insuch a wretched state of affairs 
it is plainly to be seen that conscience, however good in itself, is 
defrauded of its rights by a misleading of the understanding on 
the one hand, and by a disobedience of the will on the other. 

And yet the fact that any one desires at any time to do good, 
is a strong evidence that his conscience tries to exercise its right- 
ful prerogatives, and that the moral law has not been obliterated 
from the consciousness of men, though it has been greatly marred 
and weakened. Like the laws of nature it endeavors to repair 
the damage and restore the normal order. It fails in the attempt, 
however, because it is met and antagonized by a disordered 
understanding and a depraved and rebellious will. From hence 


* The heathen mother casting her babe into the Ganges is as conscien- 
tious as the best believer in Jesus Christ. 
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it becomes evident that the law engraven on our hearts has 
been rendered insufficient for our need, by reason of our fallen 
and lost condition. But that its purpose might not be defeated 
through sin God determined in His wisdom to reveal it in an 
objective written form, or rather in the form of spoken words, 
which were afterwards reduced to writing. And accordingly 
we may consider it 

II. As a revealed and written law, coming to us in the form 
of outward commandments, obligating us to a strict obedience 
by the most solemn and awful sanctions. In this objective rev- 
elation the law was designed to supplement and strengthen the 
inner subjective law, which had been weakened by sin. 

The moral law, both as impressed on the consciousness of 
men, and as a written revelation, is identical with the will of 
God, and as such is the ground of moral obligation.* It is im- 
mutable and inexorable in its demands, yet it is not arbitrary or 
capricious, but has its source in the essence of the divine nature 
which is love. It only commands us to do those things which 
will contribute to the advancement of our own well-being. 

Indelibly written on the human soul it is a conscious poss- 
ession within us, and so far as it has not been obliterated by sin, it 
enables us to recognize, and acknowledge with reverence, the 
demands of the same law when it comes to us in the written 
word of revelation. Accordingly God’s written commandments 
authenticate themselves to the moral consciousness of men, and 
men perceive that obedience will bring happiness and disobe- 
dience misery. In this way the divine law is recognized as 
divine love, providing infallible directions for human conduct, 
the observance of which will secure the good and prevent the 
evil. Some one has justly said ‘‘God’s love is the motive for 
creation ; His love sent His Son into the world for the work of 
salvation; His love sent down the Holy Spirit, proceeding 


* Dr. Haven’s theory that the ground of moral obligation is to be found 
in “the immutable and eternal nature of things ” is plausible, but it subor- 
dinates God to something above Him. And “eternal nature of things 
seems like a meaningless phrase. 
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from the Father and the Son, to give life to those that believe 
in Christ.” So God's love, in fact, is the mainspring of all His 
revelations to man, or to use another figure, it is the fountain 
from which they flow. For while His self-manifestations in 
creatiun, redemption and sanctification are primarily exhibitions 
of divine glory, this is ncthing else than the shining of His in- 
finite love through the medium of these wondrous works. Be- 
cause “ God is love,” and is moved by love in all His works, His 
law also, whether written on the hearts of men or on tables of 
stone, is a law of love, and exhibits all the phenomena of love 
in the life of those who obey it. Obedience assimilates them to 
the character of the Lawgiver. The summary of the first 
table of the decalogue is, “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might” (Deut. 6: 5). And the second is * Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself ” (Lev. 19: 18). This summary is repeated 
by our Lord in answer to the question, ‘‘ Which is the great 
commandment in the law?” (Matt. 22: 36, et seq.). And again, 
in the sermon on the mount, that unique and unparalleled com- 
mentary on the law (Matt. v., vi., vii.), brings out unmistak- 
ably its inner meaning and sense; so that any devout and atten- 
tive student may discern the same grand principle of love, as the 
essence of the law, according to the understanding and interpre- 
tation of Jesus Himself. All earnest students, there- 
fore, recognize in this sermon, not only the correct interpreta- 
tion of the written law, but also its harmonization with the law 
written in their hearts. And thus the outwardly revealed law 
authenticates itself, by its identity of principle with the inner 
law engraven on our hearts, as a law of love; and so it forces 
upon us the sense of obligation to obey its commands. To this 
also may be added the significant fact, that an honest endeavor 
to conform to this law of love brings with it a consciousness of 
rectitude and a feeling of peace and conteutment, while non- 
conformity or disobedience equally brings a sense of delinquency, 
and a feeling of loss and discomfort accompanied by one of 


shame. A law now approaching us in this two-fold way, coming 
11 
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from without and met by a response from within, and recognized 
as suited tothe demands of our higher nature, cannot well be de- 
nied a divine origin. The God-consciousness compels us to recog- 
nize this law of love as the expression of the divine will. And, 
as in all its commands it respects the interests of our higher 
nature, commanding what is best for us, and forbidding what 
is harmful to us, it is not hard to discover that it has its source 
and principle ix love. So Moses, the great lawgiver and leader 
of Israel, described ‘*The Lord came from Sinai and rose up 
from Seir unto them. He shined forth from Paran, and He 
came forth with ten thousands of saints: from His right hand 
went a fiery law for them. Yea, He loved the people.” (Deut. 
33: 2,8) Yet this law was revealed amid the tempest, fire 
and smoke and the trembling of Sinai, which caused even Moses 
to “ exceedingly fear and quake.” But the dreadful sights and 
fearful sounds which greeted and startled the senses of the peo- 
ple at the revelation of the law, inspiring fear and terror in 
their souls, were intended to warn them of the danger of diso- 
bedience. And at the same time they were invited and encour- 
aged to obedience, by promises of richest good and highest bless. 
ing. Hence, notwithstanding those terrible displays of majesty 
and power, the law with all its threatening, still sustained its 
peculiar character as a lawof love. With the fear of penalty 
before their eyes they were admonished to keep the law written 
in their hearts, and with the promise of reward they were en- 
couraged to do so. And besides, the remembrance of the things 
seen and heard was to be a constant incentive to obey, while 
the written law was added to be an unfailing and infallible 
guide, by which to interpret and keep that which was in them, 
Thus the revealed law became a tutor to Israel. And in their 
subsequent history with its directions and solemn sanctions, aided 
and strengthened by the warnings, encouragements and promises 
of their prophets, the law became the prelude and preparation 
for its revelation as a law of love in a higher and more effectual 
form. The history of Israel shows that the revelation of the 
law in this form (of outward commandments) could not restore 
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man to his right moral relations, nor reinstate the law itself in 
its original dignity and honor. This was not because of any 
inherent weakness in the law per se ; “it was weak through the 
flesh” (Rom. 8: 3), and hence it could not free man from the 
“law of sin and death.” (Rom. 8: 2). Yet the law was not 
useless or futile, but in its weakness it served according to the 
divine purpose, and for the time being, as a preparation for 
something better. In serving this purpose it was aided through 
the introduction of the ceremonial and sacrificial systems pre- 
scribed for the people of Israel. By the ceremonies and sacri- 
fices of these the purity of the moral law was continually pre- 
served in the minds of the people, if not in their practices. And 
as these systems were not ends in themselves, but only means 
for an end, they served the purpose of teaching—by impressive 
object lessons—that the law must be purified in men’s hearts, 
or that they must be purged from sin and renewed in their moral 
nature. Thus men learned that the moral law was perfect in 
that it obligated them to a perfect obedience, which they were 
unwilling or unable to render. In consequence they were 
humbled before God by the sense of their imperfect service, and 
by the necessity of atoning for their shortcomings with the sac- 
rifice of the finest and most valuable representatives of their 
flocks aud herds. In this way the law unmistakably exposed the 
delinquency of men through sin, and exhibited the humiliating 
defect in fallen human nature, which rendered men incapable 
of a true morality, even with the law written on the constitution 
of their nature, and that supplemented by its own counterpart 
in the form of outward revelation. 

A correct moral development, or the evolution of our moral 
nature in the normal state, would have rendered religion un- 
necessary. But by the fall man sundered himself from the 
source of his life, or broke the cord which bound him to God, 
and so the necessity arose of restoring him by a rebinding of 
that broken cord. This necessity the revealed law was in- 
tended to exhibit, while, at the same time, it served to strengthen 
and enforce the power of conscience, which, as before seen, had 
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become enervated and partially paralyzed by sin. Thus the 
revealed law, strengthened by such tremendous sanctions as at 
Sinai, and aided by the whole sacrificial system of the ancient 
covenant, while it could not restore a perfect morality, such 
as God required, could and did quicken the power of con- 
science, and taught the need of repentance on man’s side, and 
of a gracious interposition on God’s side, in order to bring man 
back to his true moral relations. Whatever morality may have 
been, therefore, before the fall, it is plainly to be seen that, 
after that sad calamity, it was imperfect, and must be sup- 
plemented and sanctified by religion.* 

Morality, in the fallen state, without religion must, in the 
nature of the case be a total failure, or perhaps we may more 
correctly say, without religion there is no true morality. Ac- 
cordingly, the law in its legal form—if we can so express it— 
manifested its power more by its punitive inflictions than by 
any exhibitions of mercy. Justice, not mercy, predominates in 
all legal proceedings where sin or violation is involved. And 
yet in the operations of the moral law, the meting out of jus- 
tice was designed to lead men to feel their need of redemption, 
and to teach them to look to God for a new revelation which 
would more effectually secure their deliverance. This new 
revelation came in a living Person. And hence we may view 
the divine law or will 

ITI. As it is made known inthe person of Jesus Christ, in 
whom it assumed the form of Gospel, and fulfilled promise. 
“The law,” as such, “came by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ,” (Jno. 1: 17). Jesus, in His mediatorial 
character, is the incarnation of the will of God, as well as of 
His word. According to the Scripture doctrine, the word is 
the will of God. And so Christ, as the personal Word, declares, 
“T came to do the will of Him that sent me,” and, “* My meat is 
to do the will of Him that sent me.” And, therefore, we may 
properly assert, on the authority of Holy Scripture, that Jesus 


* Religio is assumed here to be derived from religo, religare, “to bind 
back,” or “ tie together again,” 
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embodies in Himself the moral law in its ideal and absolutely 
perfect form. By Him, for the first time in human history, 
was this law honored through a perfect obedience. In Him, 
the will of man, for the first time, harmonized with the will of 
God ; and, consequently, in Him we contemplate the first exhibi- 
tion of a perfect morality. And in His teaching, especially in 
the sermon on the mount, we have the only perfect system of 
ethics, whose excellency has not been approximated either in 
ancient or modern times, save only as writers on ethics have 
incorporated His teachings in their philosophy. In Christ, 
therefore, a perfect pattern is set before men, both in character 
and doctrine, which is pleasing to God. Love to God and love 
to men was the ruling principle of His life and doctrine. And 
hence three times a voice from heaven declared,—* This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ;. hear Him.” 

In His person a reunion of man with God has been effected. 
The cord that rebinds the broken bond of love, the personal 
religion that ties mankind to God, has been let down from 
heaven, so that all men may be lifted and drawn up to heaven, 
according to His word, “And I, if I be lifted up will draw all 
men unto me.” As the perfect man united with divinity in 
hypostatic union, He made reconciliation for the fallen race, 
And now, in every one who has become personally reconciled 
to God, in and through Christ, the conscience is restored to 
right relations; and so, directed by His Word and Spirit, it 
exercises its prerogatives, its decrees harmonize with truth, 
and the law of God originally written on his heart is honored 
by a willing obedience. So, again, the revealed and written 
law is fully and cheerfully recognized in its true dignity as the 
will of God, and, as such, a perfect and infallible guide of life. 

The true principle of ethic: is the will of God; it has its 
source in infinite love; it was first implanted in the soul of 
man, a conscious possession, then revealed in the written word, 
and at last appeared in a living, personal form in the life and 
teaching of Christ, in whom it has reached its end. 

In the onward movement of the Church’s history the ethical 
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principles of His life and doctrine are developing towards the 
final and complete glorification of God's will in the life of the 
world to come. This glorious consummation will be reached 
in the redemption and salvation of God’s intelligent subjects, 
who, though fallen, have been raised up again, restored to their 
true ethical relations, and fulfilled the moral law. 

In the case of such there must, of course, be an individual 
moral regeneration and renovation, by the word and Spirit of 
God, in the soul, before the conscience is restored to its true 
dignity. For not until such new birth has taken place, will 
any one be able to recognize in the will of God, which is the 
expression of His love, the ground of moral obligation. But 
when Christ is born in the soul by the new-creating energy of 
the Holy Spirit, He becomes the principle of a new life, and so 
“the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus makes him free 
from the law of sin and death” (Rom. 8: 2). “For Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one that believ- 
eth” (Rom. 10: 4). “Wherefore the law (written) was our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, that we might be justified 
by faith” (Gal. 3: 24). Christ contains in Himself all that 
the law aims at, namely, righteousness; and when He is born 
in us, as such, the end of the law is attained in us. “Christ is 
the end of the law,” or, “the end of the law is Christ,” not 
only to us, but in us. And so, to the Christian believer, it is 
truly said: ‘“*The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in 
thy heart” (Deut. 30: 14). This word, spoken by Moses con- 
cerning the law, is quoted by St. Paul, as applicable to the 
gospel. Hence he calls it “the word of faith which we preach” 
(Rom. 10: 8), and so he identifies the Law with the Gospel in 
the phrase,—‘ word of faith,” and, at the same time, recog- 
nizes Christ, who is in the believer the source of justification 
and righteousness, as the true end of the law. In Christ, 
therefore, the believer is restored to right relations with God 
and with mankind. His ccnscience, then directed by the word 
and Spirit of God, decrees what is right, the will obeys without 
constraint, and the law receives its due honor, as the wiil of 
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God. The will of God, having come to its perfect revelation 
in Christ, and become also the will of the believer, is then ac- 
knowledged as the true principle and ground of moral obliga- 
tion. The Christian trustfully submits to it as the law of a 
loving Father, who is now recognized as having done all things 
for the well-being and happiness of His children. True mo- 
rality, which is now identical with religion, exists only in con- 
scious communion with Christ. He is the truth and the life, 
so that we can only be in the truth and in the life as Christ is 
in us and we in Him. 

As there has been a three-fold revelation of the moral law, 
first, in the consciousness of men, second, in the written word, 
and, third, in the person of the God-man, so we may say, there 
must be a three-fold form of obedience, or that we are under 
obligation to obey it in three different directions: 1st. In ref- 
erence to ourselves; 2nd. In reference to our fellow-men, and, 
3rd, In reference to God. All our duties are included under 
these three heads. But these cannot be discussed in this essay. 
It may be said, however, with reference to these duties, that a 
true obelience to the law in any one direction, involves obe- 
dience in all directions. All true morality is beautifully sum- 
marized in the Golden Rule, and no moral philosophy can be 
complete or reliable, that does not include and unfold the prin- 
ciples of ethics from the Christian standpoint. 











1V. 
PERSONAL OPINION OF JESUS. 
BY REV. A. A. PFANSTIEBL. 


“In all my study of the ancient times I have always felt the want of 
something, and it was not till I knew our Lord that all was clear to me; 
with Him there is nothing that I am not able to solve.” 


(Jonany V. Muuuer.) 

“ Beautiful, indeed, has been the life of the saints of God, and one has 
been full of charity, and one of purity, and one of zeal; but this life (the 
life of Christ) is not a type of any one excellence but a radiation of them 
all; not virtuous, but Virtue, not truthfulness, but Truth.” (Farrar.) 


THERE are many questions in this world of which it may be 
freely said that it is safe to leave them unanswered, and which, 
if never inquired into or about, would not affect our destiny 
either for time or for eternity. Whatever speculative interest 
there may be in them, and however pleasant and educative it 
might be to study concerning them, yet not doing so does not 
endanger our moral and spiritual—and eternal because spir- 
itual—well-being. The question which our Lord asked of His 
disciples, “ Whom say ye that Iam?” is not one of these. On 
the contrary, it cannot, without endangering our eternal well- 
being, be left unstudied and unanswered. Upon the answer we 
give to the question as to whom Jesus is, and the action we 
adopt after our answer to it, depends our. eternal destiny. 

We purpose in this paper to call attention to the subject, 
Personal Opinion of Jesus. How important is our subject! 
In studying it we enter, as it were, into the “holy of holies” 
of Christian inquiry, and it becomes us to do so enveloped with 
the incense of Faith’s loving spirit, bearing in our hands the 
censer of prayer. 
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Who is Jesus? The importance of this question is recog- 
nized on all hands. It is truly the great question of the ages. 
It is acknowledged to be such especially in our century. What 
intensive as well as extensive study in the last fifty years there 
has been of the character, the life, the words, the death and 
the resurrection of Jesus! More so than at any previous age 
of the Church. This resulted, doubtless, from the infidel at- 
tacks of Paulus and Strauss, of Germany, and of Renan, of 
France, upon the divinity of our Lord and the Gospel record of 
His life. Previous to this thinkers had been writing abou 
Jesus, rather than giving the world direct studies of His per- 
son and life and character. But now more is said and studied 
about the Fountain than about the streams that flow from it. 

This is as it ought to be. The nearer we come to the person 
of our Saviour, the better Christians will we be. The closer 
we come to the presence of our Lord, the more inspiration will 
we have and the more direct will be the pure, holy influence 
upon our souls, that ever emanates from Him.* For then will 
we have personal acquaintance with Jesus, whom to know is 
but to love, and love of Christ is holy, pure. 

That this acquaintance with Him is necessary and important 
Jesus Himself implies in the conversation with His disciples 
when He said, ‘* Whom do men say that I the Son of man am?” 
They answered, “Some say that thou art John the Baptist ; 
some Elias; and others Jeremias or one of the prophets.” 
“Well and good,” is the sentiment of the Saviour. “ These 
now are the opinions of men in general. Whether right or 
wrong is left with them, and, after all, does not affect you per- 
sonally. You are not to be judged by what they think and say. 
Religion—my religion—is pre-eminently a personal matter that 
must be decided by each individual soul; a battle which must 
be fought single-handed and alone. Therefore, hear, O dis- 
ciples, whom say ye that I am?” 


*“ This awful and transcendent beauty of His Life overawed even the in- 
solent and flippant soul of Voltaire.’ (Canon Farrar. Hulsean Lectures 
Sor 1870, p. 80.) 
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This is the great question with which each individual should 
concern himself principally in inquiring in regard to religion. 
What is my personal relation to and knowledge of the Saviour? 
What misspent enthusiasm there has been in the Church of 
Christ in regard to the maintenance of creeds and Confessions 
of Faith, and church doctrines, simply because the enthusiasts 
knew that the creed, or confession or doctrine was held by their 
particular church, and not, as it ought to be, because they had 
so studied this matter and so accepted of Christ personally, 
that the doctrine was the personal, intelligent conviction of 
their souls. In the great day of final reckoning the question 
that is to decide our eternal destiny will not be as to what 
church creed we have held, or as to what opinion of men we 
adopted, but as to our personal knowledge of and relation to 
the Saviour. Has the creed we adhered to led to a personal 
nearness to and oneness with Jesus; have the doctrines held 
by the church with which we were connected taught us to live 
lives conformed to that of our Saviour; is the outcome of 
creed and confession of faith a living, breathing, praying, lov- 
ing Christian life and character, or was the adherence to them 
merely in name? Such will be the questions that will be put 
to us in that Great Day. 

Whom, then, say ye that Jesus is? Thank God, we 
need not be in doubt! Floods of light have for centuries 
streamed upon the world, as the Spirit, promised by the Saviour, 
has been fulfilling His mission in revealing Christ unto the 
world, and bringing to men’s remembrances and enlightening 
their understandings as to what Jesus had said. 

There are four ways of learning whom Christ is: 

1. First in importance and in fulness of information come, of 
course, the Gospels. Their supreme purpose is to tell us who 
Jesus is. And we have occasion for thankfulness that we have 
not only one account of His life, but four, and each account 
represents Him to us from a particular point of view. The four 
together form a complete, a full and a satisfactory statement of 
facts and teachings. It was not, in the providence of God, 
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accidental that not three or five or two, but four accounts 
found their way into the canon, and that to just four men 
should have been allotted the task of giving the world distinct 
records of the life of Christ. It required the four accounts to 
complete the one full record of Jesus’ life. For an admirable 
discussion as to why there should be four Gospels, and no more 
or less, the reader is referred to a book written by Dr. D. 8. 
Gregory, entitled: “Why Four Gospels?” In one of the con- 
cluding paragraphs he says: “It is on this wise that the one 
Gospel of God in four-fold form, which was exactly fitted to 
commend Jesus of Nazareth to the ancient world, and which 
could not then have been put in other shape without a radical 
change in the races and history of the apostolic age, is still so 
perfectly adapted to meet the wants of the modern world that 
it would require a revolution in the mental structure and expe- 
rience of man, before any other number of Gospels, or any dif- 
ferent ones from the four in the New Testament, could meet 
the necessities of ruined and redeemed humanity.” Though 
there are four different and distinct accounts given, yet who 
that has read them carefully has not found that in their plain, 
matter-of-fact, earnest chapters, the Gospels. present one true, 
real, living, loving Personage, to whom one is drawn as with 
cords of sympathy and love? and unless one goes to the read- 
ing with preconceived notions or a preconceived philosophy, he 
finds no difficulty—aye, on the contrary, he is foreed—to join 
with the centurion in exclaiming: “Truly this was the Son of 
God!” And not only this, but such an one feels drawn away 
from sin, has awakened in his soul higher, holier desires, is 
aroused to renewed diligence in God’s service; his religion be- 
comes more real to him; it becomes a life; and if he has never 
been a religious person, he cannot but long for the higher 
Christian life, such as Christ promises all who believe in Him. 
Would you know who Jesus is, in His benign, His gracious, 
His refining, His inspiring, His holy influence, then read the 
Gospels with prayer, in earnest and with care; and thus being 
with Him, your heart will burn within vou, as was the case 
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with the two on their way to Emmaus, and His company will 
be a blessing unto your soul. ‘ What companionship is this to 
which the soul is thus addicted? What likeness to the mind 
of Christ must needs grow in that mind that converses long 
and lovingly with the life and words and works of Christ !” * 
Tis because the reading of the Gospels has this effect that 
they have been and still are such a blessing to the world. 
“Only consider,” said Canon Farrar, ‘‘ what they are to us, 
In the dim hours of sorrow and bereavement, in the hours 
when, like a grotto of icicles under the noon-day beam, all our 
vain hopes, all our cherished aspirations are melting into a 
rain of tears,—in the hours of painful lassitude, when we hear 


‘Time flowing through the middle of the night,’— 


in the hour when, like an uncertain echo in the lonely corridors 
of some haunted house, we hear far off the monotonous foot-fall 
of approaching death,—what is it that calms and comforts and 
soothes us then? Is it any discovery of science? is it any 
scheme of philosophy? is it evea the sublime vision of Dante, 
or the lordly eloquence of Milton? is it anything that orator 
has uttered or poet sung? Nay, when the melody of lyric 
songs has lost its’ charm, and the music of memory and her 
siren daughters has beea brought low, we still listen—when 
we can listen to nothing else—to the Beatitudes which Christ 
spake to the multitudes as they sat listening among the moun- 
tain lilies, or to those last words, more precious than arch- 
angel’s utterance, which, on the same night that He was 
betrayed, He spake to His beloved ones, when the traitor had 
gone out and it was night.” f 

2. Then we have also history to inform us as to whom Jesus 
is. The history of the Christian Church is but the history of 
Christ working in the world, accomplishing His divine pur- 
poses. ‘he Church and Christ cannot be divorced without 
destroying the meaning of the Church; He is so personally 


* Dr. L. W. Bacon, “ The Simplicity that is in Christ,” p. 62. 
+ “The Witness of History to Christ,” pp. 75, 76. 
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concerned in her history. And what does she tell us of Him? 
What but that He is a marvellous power for righteousness and 
truth,—a power which, though sometimes apparently overcome 
by the power of unrighteousness, and by deadening formalism, 
and by the powers of this world, yet invariably conquered and 
constantly made new conquests; so that in the present day 
His power in the world over the hearts and lives of millions 
upon millions of people scattered over the entire habitable 
globe is the one great fact that bespeaks His divinity and true 
Messiahship. The history of the Church thus testifies wonder- 
fully to the truth of His prophecies, to the truthfulness of His 
claims and to His sincerity, and belies most plainly and directly 
any charge brought against Him of being a self-deluded enthu- 
siast, or a blind fanatic, or an impostor. Nay, eighteen hun- 
dred and more years of marvelous success, with odds against 
Him such as demand nothing less than miraculous power to 
overcome, even though He spent only three years in 
inaugurating His work, bespeak for Him undoubted truthful- 
ness when He said: ‘My Father and I are one.” If they 
had not been one in a peculiar, divine sense, how explain the 
fact that, though dead, and what is more, crucified, virtually 
friendless, very poor, unrecognized, He yet has made conquests 
grand and wonderful throughout the centuries, and is still 
making them? T'was this that Naploeon called such forcible 
attention to when on St. Helena, as evidence of Christ’s divy- 
inity. He said: “ You speak of Cesar, of Alexander, of their 
conquests and of the enthusiasm which they enkindled in the 
hearts of their soldiers; but can you conceive of a dead man 
making conquests, with an army faithful and entirely devoted 
to his memory? My armies have forgotten me even while 
living, as the Carthagenian army forgot Hannibal. Such is 
our power! A single battle lost crushes us, and adversity scat- 
ters our friends. Can you conceive of Cesar as the eternal 
emperor of the Roman Senate, and, from the depths of his 
mausoleum, governing the empire, watching over the destinies 
of Rome? Such is the history of the invasion and conquest of 
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the world by Christianity; such is the power of the God of the 
Christians, and such is the perpetual miracle of the progress of 
faith and of the government of His Church. Nations pass 
away, thrones crumble; but the Church remains. What is, 
then, the power which has protected this Church thus assailed 
by furious billows of rage and the hostility of ages? Whose is 
the arm which, for one thousand eight hundred years, has pro- 
tected the Church from so many storms which have threatened 
to engulf it? Alexander, Charlemagne and myself founded 
empires. But on what did we rest the creations of our genius? 
Upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded His empire upon love, 
and at this hour millions of men would die for Him.’ Looking 
then, at the history of the Church, whom say ye that Christ is 
other than God? 

But not only the history of the Church helps us to answer 
the question whom Jesus is, but the history of the scienves and 
art and literature, in fact of the world in all its departments of 
life and thought, and in all its development since the advent of 
Christ, help us to answer it; for it is true, as Dr. Schaff says: 
“ The life and character of Jesus Christ is truly the holy of 
holies ia the history of the world.” The history of the last 
one thousand eight hundred years cannot be read without learn- 
ing about Christ. ‘The influence of His life, His words and 
His death have, from the first, been like leaven cast into the 
mass of humanity” (Geikie). And it is felt and at work to-day 
more powerfully and more extensively than ever. If, there- 
fore, we desire to know whom Jesus is, then we must study the 
Gospels, and take the description of the Sacred Person there 
given, and sec Him reflected in the history of the world, and 
we will learn Him to be, as He claimed, the Saviour of the 
world. 

3. Another way to know whom Christ is, is to take the tes- 
timony of those who have made a special study of His life and 
character. 

Look even at such writers as do not acknowledge Him as 
their personal Saviour. What testimony to His moral character 
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we find in their writings, and, indeed, many of which were 
written to overthrow the very foundation of the church! What 
is the testimony of many who have had opportunity to study 
Christ’s character ? 

Judas, the traitor, comes first. After betraying Jesus with 
a kiss, he hurried to the chief priests and elders and said: “I 
have sinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent blood.” And so 
saying, he hurled the thirty pieces of silver they had given him 
for the betrayal from him, as if they had been venomous ser- 
pents, and then went and hanged himself. 

We have this testimony from the pen of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, whose writings, Dr. Schaff says, did as much as any 
others, Voltaire’s not even excepted, to bring about the horrors 
of the French Revolution: “Is it possible that the sacred 
personage whose history the Scriptures contain should be Him- 
selfa mere man? Do we find that He assumed the tone of an 
enthusiast or ambitious sectary? What sweetness, what purity, 
in His manner! What an affecting gracefulness in His in- 
structions! What sublimity in His maxims! What profound 
wisdom in His discourses! What presence of mind, what 
subtlety, what fitness, in His replies! How great the com- 
mand over His passions! Where is the man, where the phi- 
losopher, who could so live and so die, without weakness and 
without ostentation. When Plato describes his imaginary 
righteous man, loaded with all the punishments of guilt, yet 
meriting the highest rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the 
character of Jesus Christ; the resemblance is so striking, that 
all the Church Fathers perceived it. What prepossession, 
what blindness, must it be to compare the son of Sophroniscus 
to the Son of Mary! What an infinite disproportion there is 
between them! Socrates, dying without pain or ignominy, 
easily supported his character to the last; and, if this easy 
death had not crowned his life, it might have been doubted 
whether Socrates, with all his wisdom, was anything more than 
a mere sophist. He invented, it is said, the theory of ethics. 
Others, however, had before put them into practice—he had 
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only to say, therefore, what they had done, and to reduce their 
examples to precepts. Aristides had been just before Socrates 
had defined justice. Leonidas had given up his life for his 
country before Socrates declared patriotism to be a duty. The 
Spartans were a sober people before Socrates recommended 
sobriety. Before he had even defined virtue, Greece abounded 
in virtuous men. But where could Jesus learn, among His 
contemporaries, that pure and sublime morality of which He 
only has given us both precept and example? The greatest 
wisdom was made known among the most bigoted fanaticism ; 
and the simplicity of the most heroic virtues did honor to the 
vilest people on earth. The death of Socrates, peacefully phi- 
losophizing among friends, appears the most agreeable that one 
could wish: that of Jesus, expiring in agonies, abused, insulted, 
and accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible that one 
could fear. Socrates, indeed, in receiving the cup of poison, 
blessed the weeping executioner who administered it; but Jesus, 
amidst excruciating tortures, prayed for His merciless tor- 
mentors. Yes, if the life and death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus were those of a God.” 

When Gen. Bertrand spoke to Napoleon of Jesus as a mere 
man, the latter replied: “I know men; and [I tell you that 
Jesus Christ is not a man. Superficial minds see a resemblance 
between Christ and the founders of empires, and the gods of 
other religions. That resemblance does not exist. There is 
between Christianity and whatever other religions the distance 
of infinity. * * * * * Everything in Him astonishes me. 
His spirit overwhelms me! Between Him and whoever else in 
the world there is no possible term of comparison. He is truly 
a being by Himself. His ideas and His sentiments, the truths 
which He announces, His manner of convincing, are not ex- 
plained either by human organization or by the nature of 
things.” What testimony to Jesus is this! ’Tis true, Napoleon 
ought not to be classed among the positive, outspoken unbe- 
lievers, but yet, though he died in the faith of the Church of 
Rome, his life was that of a Deist, or rather, fatalist; and 
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hence his words have great weight when testifying to the di- 
vinity of Christ. 

Said David Friederich Strauss: “‘ He (Christ) remains the 
highest model of religion within the reach of our thought; and 
no perfect piety is possible without His presence in the heart.” 

Renan says, in his ‘‘Life of Christ,” or, rather, as it ought 
to be called, “Romance of Jesus”: “Christ, for the first time, 
gave utterance to the idea upon which shall rest the edifice of 
the everlasting religion. He founded the pure worship—of 
no age, of no clime—which shall be that of all lofty souls, to 
the end of time. * * * If other planets have inhabitants en- 
dowed with reason and morality, their religion cannot be differ- 
ent from that which Jesus proclaimed at Jacob's well.”* 

Spinoza speaks of Christ as being the symbol of divine 
wisdom. 

John Stuart Mill writes of Him ‘as a man charged with a 
special, express and unique commission from God to lead man- 
kind to truth and virtue.” The latest significant testimony 
comes to us from the mouth of a prominent Jewish Rabbi, who 
said to his congregation in St. Louis, Mo., a few weeks ago, in 
speaking of Jesus as one of the three most prominent Hebrews 
in history,—the other two being Moses and Spinoza: ‘The 
Nazarene is certainly the second great personage our race may 
be proud of, and to which we have to give all that honor which 
is due to the name which has given rise to the splendid struc- 
ture which by and by will raise the tower so high that on top of 
it the torch, the beacon-light and the truth, will be raised and 
placed forever.” + 

Now what mean all these wonderful statements, every one of 
which, coming from the source they did, and none of them ut- 
tered in impassioned, unguarded moments, is deeply significant. 


* The reader is referred to a little work entitled ‘“‘ The Person of Christ,” 
by Rev. Dr. Schaff, for a collocation of testimonies from unbelievers to 
Jesus, 

+ Rabbi Sonne:chein in a discourse on “ The Three Most Prominent He- 
brews in History.” 
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True, they only testify, very forcibly, indeed, principally to the 
purity, and, in some cases, to the sinlessness of the character of 
Jesus, without reference to His divinity. Yet if He is such a 
pure, holy, great, noble man, how, then, account for His marvel- 
lous claims as Saviour, as being the Christ, as being the Mes- 
siah? Do not such claims belie any conception or idea of Him 
as a holy, noble character, if He was not God? If He was not 
the Saviour, how can you call Him noble and pure, when He 
deliberately claimed to be such? He then deceived, or tried to 
do so, and surely an impostor—though he may be such from 
worthiest motives—is not noble, is not holy, is not pure. Either 
Jesus was the most consummate, heartless deceiver,—a man 
raising false hopes in regard to matters pertaining to the eternal 
salvation of immortal souls, or He was the Christ—the Saviour 
of the world.* That He was the former the world cannot ad- 


* In his book entitled, ‘“‘ Meditations on the Essence of the Christian Re- 
ligion,” M. Guizot calls forcible attention to the fact that there is not 
nearly as much difficulty to believe Jesus to be the Messiah as to deny it. 
He says: “ The supernatural being and power of Jesus Christ may be dis- 
puted ; but the perfection, the sublimity of His actions and of His precepts, 
of His life and His moral law, are incontestable: and, in effect, not only are 
they not contested, but they are admired and celebrated enthusiastically and 
complacently. it would seem as if it were desired to restore to Jesus 
Christ as a mere man the superiority of which they deprived Him in refus- 
ing to see in Him the Godhead. But then, what incoherence, what con- 
tradictions, what falsehood, what moral impossibility, in His history, such as 
they make it! What a series of suppositions, irreconcilable with the facts 
which they admit! This man they make so perfect and sublime becomes 
by turns a dreamer or a charlatan ; at once a dupe and deceiver,—dupe of 
His own mystical enthusiasm in believing in His own miracles, wilful de- 
ceiver in tampering with evidence in order to accredit Himself. The history 
of Jesus Christ is but a tissue of fables and falsehood ; and, nevertheless, 
the hero of this history remains perfect, sublime, incomparable,—the great- 
est genius, the noblest heart that the world ever saw; the type of virtue and 
moral beauty ; the supreme and rightful chief of mankind. And His disci- 
ples in their turn, justly admirable, have braved everything, suffered every- 
thing, in order to abide faithful to Him, and to accomplish his work; and, 
in effect, the work has been accomplished—the Pagan world has become 
Christian, and the whole world has nothing better to do than to follow the 
example. “ What a contradictory and insolvable problem they present to 
us, instead of the one they labor so hard to suppress.’”’ 
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mit, aud thoughtful writers have never maintained. How to 
avoid the difficulty in which this admission involves them re- 
mains undemonstrated unto this day—the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the strange claims of a man whom they say was a noble, 
perfect character, with assertions that belie His holiness. What 
manner of man is he who, not being divine, yet claimed 
divinity? "Tis true, as Canon Farrar says of such a person: 
“We should spring back from Him revolted and appalled. The 
meanest capacity can recognize the unutterable distance which 
separates man from God; and how could we respect One who, 
not being God, yet even in the feebleness of His obscurity, even 
in the depths of His nameless humiliation, even in the utter im- 
potence of His human infirmity, made Himself equal with God? 
Oh, would not this have been the very blasphemy of imposture, 
the very insanity of self-deception, the very fatuity of arrogance 
in one whom all have recognized as the wisest, humblest, ho- 
liest of the sons of men.”* And, in the language of Niebuhr, 
the weakest intellect can readily see the absurdity of supposing 
“that the holiest of men was a deceiver, His disciples either de- 
luded or liars, and that deceivers should have preached a holy 
religion of which self-denial is the chief duty.” 

4. Look now briefly at the testimony of believers, All that 
is necessary here is to call attention to the fact that no true be- 
liever in Jesus has ever testified that his faith was ill-founded; 
that his trust was misplaced. The world has often deceived 
and disappointed cruelly those who trusted in it for peace and 
comfort and joy; but Christ never. On the contrary, the peace 
and joy and comfort and blessing which the trustful soul has 
received from the Saviour far excelled all hope and expecta- 
tion; the half, not even, had ever been told; or so much as con- 
ceived of. Many, lured by the cheating sun and smiles of 
worldly joys and promises, as they glided down their deceiving 
waves, have cried: 


* “The Witness of History to Christ,” p. 85. 
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“O world, with all thy smiles and loves, 
With all thy song and wine, 
What mockery of human hearts, 
What treachery is thine. 


“O world, there's fever in thy touch, 
And frenzy in thy eye; 

To lose and shun thee is to live, 
To win thee is to die.” 


Not so is it with Christ, and the soul that trusts in Him. 
Hope brightens daily the nearer one lives to the Saviour; 
trust is more and more confirmed the heavier one leans on the 
Arm divine, and faith increases the more it is tried. The older 
the believer grows the more does he realize that 


‘FE ’en down to old age, all God’s people shall prove 
His sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love ; 
And then when gray hairs their temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in His bosom be borne.” 


Thousands have testified to this through all the centuries of 
the Christian Church. What, then, can we think of:Jesus other 
than that He is the blessed Saviour? Whom but the glorious 
Lord and Redeemer of mankind can He be who has never, never, 
no, never, forsaken His disciples, from the early martyrs, who, be- 
lieving in Him, went to the stake rejoicing and praying, to 
testify even unto death of His faithfulness and help, to 
the latest saint dying with joy beaming forth from eyes 
already catching glimpses of a Father’s mansion in heaven? 
Any one, by accepting Jesus Christ as his loving, personal 
Saviour, will soon learn to answer, as did Peter, when asked, 
“Whom say ye that Jesus is?” He is “ The Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” 

Columbia, Mo. 














V. 


DANIEL’S PROPHETIC STONE. 
BY REV. I. E, GRAEFF. 


THE dream of Nebuchadnezzar, in which the kingdoms of the 
world were foreshadowed, occurred six hundred years before 
Christ. The narrative of this dream is therefore an old story, 
written at least one hundred years before the dawn of the an- 
cient classic era. In this narrative the dream is told and the 
interpretation given. The king saw the image ofa man. This 
had a head of gold, breast and arms of silver, belly and thighs 
of brass, legs of iron, and feet and toes of iron and clay mixed. 
The prophet told the king that this image stood for the empires 
of the world, and said these should rise and fall one after the 
other, and every one of them should be destroyed, until finally 
a kingdom should be set up which should fill the earth, in which 
righteousness should prevail, and which should never be de- 
stroyed. This is a remarkable forecast of the political evolu- 
tions of the ages. It has been dismissed by some as a dream 
and nothing more, but such a disposal of it is on a level with 
much of the Biblical criticism of our day, and amounts to 
nothing in the face of history. Moses wrote the narrative of 
the creation of the world, and this has been dealt with in the 
same arbitrary way by the critics; but that narrative does not 
only hold its own in the estimation of the Christian world as a 
true history, but it commends itself to scientists as a marvelous 
glimpse into the mystery of the rise and progress of the creation. 
And the history of the monarchies of the world, from that of 
Babylon down to the great Powers of to-day, has run so much 
in the way marked out by Daniel, that no modern critic who has 
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any regard for his reputation as a trustworthy judge in such 
matters, will likely thrust this ancient prophecy aside as nothing 
but an empty dream. 

If we undertake to go into all the particulars of the fulfillment 
of this dream, especially as far as this lies still in the future, we 
are apt to make mistakes. It is not necessary that these should 
be known and understood in advance, although the main facts 
are pointed out to us by infallible authority. This ancient 
dream and prophetic revelation lies before us in history as 
largely a matter of experience. History tells how the king- 
doms rose and fell. Babylon went down, as Daniel said it 
would. The Medo-Persian monarchy took the place of it. And 
this, in its turn, was shattered, broken up and destroyed, as with 
one single sudden, stunning blow, by Alexander, the great 
Macedonian military chieftain of the ancient Greeks. And after 
the Greeks came the Romans, and truly they came as a world- 
power, conquering and ruling the nations and peoples with a 
crushing iron force. But Rome declined, and it fell. It went 
down as other great powers had gone before, and on its broad 
domain a number of powers and kingdoms sprang up, the char- 
acter and history of which corresponds with the prophetic mix- 
ture of iron and clay in their make-up. These modern powers 
are still on the stage, and we do not yet know all about their 
history and destiny ; but we know enough to say that the an- 
cient Hebrew prophet had a wonderful insight into their condi- 
tion and ruling temper. These kingdoms were to rise after the 
prophetic stone had smitten the feet of the image of the king’s 
dream, and in turn they are to be displaced by the growth of 
this stone into an everlasting world-empire. After having had 
such large and striking evidences of fulfillment, running through 
full twenty-five hundred years, we may well trust that the future 
of this sublime historic forecast will be in perfect keeping with 
the past, and that modern powers will have to yield to the 
pressure of historic forces. 

This change of empires, as this has gone forward with the 
course of the ages, is not a mere mechanical shifting, but it is 
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a growth of ideas and manners also. The social world is not 
forever monotonously the same. It was very different in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar from what it is in ourday. European 
nations do not think and feel now as their ancestors did when 
Herod slew all the male children of Bethlehem two years old 
and under, and the monarchs of the Old World do not rule in 
these better days as they did in many a dark age of the past. 
Only fifty or a hundred years ago the politics of Europe allowed 
and made possible that which can only be done under wholesome 
restraint in these times. The balance of power, still a prolific 
source of serious disturbances, is held more firmly, and the 
growth of ideas and the progress of the people is much more 
positive and pronounced than it used to be. Hence the condi- 
tion of society is advancing, and governments are growing more 
liberal. The general tendency of social and civil life on the 
broad territory of the wrecked empires of the past, and of the 
Christian powers of the present, is towards greater security of 
the public peace and of individual rights and freedom. And 
this indicates that the cardinal principles of our civilization are 
coming to greater practical force and larger sway. These 
principles have proven to be a live force in history. The con- 
dition of individuals and of society has been improved by them 
at all periods, and they are producing these results now on a 
rapidly enlarging scope. And what has been accomplished, and 
is being done still and more effectually than before, will not fail 
to be done in the future. And a historic world-force like this, 
that advances in spite of every difficulty in its way, that effect- 
ively betters the condition of manhood, especially in its lower 
grades, as it grows and spreads, is certainly not a failure, but a 
sublime success, and will undoubtedly continue to be such in the 
full, broad sense of human progress. 

The stone Nebuchadnezzar saw was cut out without a hand. 
It struck the feet of the image of his dream, and these became 
like chaff. Then the stone grew and filled the earth, and thus 
a universal kingdom was set up which is declared to be ever- 
lasting. Thus we are reminded that the rise and progress of this 
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kingdom is free from the design and control of secular powers, 
that it grows and rises by unseen energies, and that it will be 
found to be an order of things which is set up by God rather 
than by men, And therefore it shall stand forever. Stones 
can fall and crush and grind, but it is not their nature to grow: 
This stone was cut out; it struck the feet of iron and clay, and 
made them as chaff. All this is natural enough; but then it 
grew contrary to nature, and it grew so largely that it filled the 
world and lifted it into a condition of social barmony and pub- 
lie justice such as had not prevailed before. This sounds like 
a dream, and as the fulfillment of it must run through scores of 
centuries, it is easy to explain why people now and then insist 
that it is nothing but a dream. But the trouble is that the 
facts are all against this conclusion. The kingdoms have not 
only risen and fallen thus far as indicated, but the popular pro- 
gress has been a gradual advance, and promises greaily for the 
future, and that by processes and influences not subject to the 
measures of the existing civil administration of affairs. It may 
not seem as if anything of the kind was going on or likely to 
happen. There is more than one obstruction behind which 
these tendencies are hidden, and which make it appear as if all 
would have to run as it has been doing. Nevertheless, it is well- 
known that matters do not run as they once did, and great 
changes are quietly going forward and gradually coming to view 
and to power. And all these are looking towards one grand 
result as regards the destiny of mankind. As the forces of na- 
ture are quietly preparing under the snows of winter for a mag- 
nificent display of vegetable growth in the coming spring, so 
these historic currents are moving underneath the tangible sur- 
face of civil economy, and are sure to reach their goal. Every 
great power of Europe is armed to the teeth, and perhaps when 
spring comes these will enter into a conflict at arms that may 
draw the whole continent into a terrific struggle, of which no one 
can tell what the end will be. This and many other circum- 
stances make it look as if force, and not justice, and equity were 
to rule in,the Old World forever. But European armaments are 
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growing to be so immense and so burdensome that their growth 
may hasten their downfall. While they seem to be fixed and 
hard as iron, the presence of clay in their standing may cause 
them to be made as chaff by the rising, advancing sentiments of 
the times, and that jyst when they seem to stand solid for all 
time to come. Let us not forget Daniel’s historic stone while 
we witness the events of our day. 

And what is this stone which the Babylonian monarch saw 
in his dream, and which is said to work such wonders in the 
condition and progress of manhood and of mankind? 

It is the development of the powers and resources of nature 
under the influence and moulding power of Christian ideas and 
institutions. It is not Christianity above and independent of 
the powers and means of the natural world, nor is it natural 
powers and resources independent of Christianity, but Christi- 
anity and the secular world, in broad living contact and mutual 
support, that is breaking the hard conditions of manhood and is 
bringing equality and freedom as the common condition of man- 
kind. This power is in the line of historic energies of the world, 
and is not at the mercy of dynasties or the ruling classes. It 
takes the world of matter into its movements. It leads people 
to the study of this and the intelligent use of it, as a means to 
reach and enjoy the high ends of social and physical manhood. 
Improvements of this kind have gone forward in Christendom, 
and are now advancing on such a comprehensive scale that this 
secular side of modern life is gaining gigantic impetus and suc- 
cess. And what has not yet been done in this line of improve- 
ment, that is in the power of man to do, will not fail to be done 
as time and opportunity will open the way. Christian nations 
are in this line of progress, and they can’t help moving on to 
higher and still higher degrees of perfection, since the import- 
ance and value of the movement is being generally understood 
and appreciated. These material improvements commenced 
with the dawn of our era, and they have grown with the growth 
of our civilization, but iri these latter days they have advanced 
far beyond what was previously expected. The Saviour did not 
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come into the world to take charge of this side of history as His 
direct and primary calling, but it was clearly involved in the 
work He came to do and take charge of. And as the broad 
developments of His kingdom are seen and realized, it is being 
felt and understood that His personal influence, the power of 
His life and the educational force of His gospel is the underly- 
ing energy by which the tendencies of the times are created and 
directed. And so we are not very apt to go wrong when we 
take the ground that the stone of history is this Christ-power 
of the gospel as in full vigorous activity and central control in 
the progressive advances of the human race. 

Matter alone would be of little or no account if the power of 
the mind was not behind it and made intelligent use of it. An 
era of material improvement is not possible if a corresponding 
movement of the mind is not going along with it. The mind 
was active in all ages, but it was not always in the same way 
and on the same scope. For a long time it was confined to 
comparatively narrow spheres, and the ruling classes were al- 
most in exclusive possession of its benefits. To-day we speak 
of intelligence as a common thing, and as a right and treasure 
of which everybody ought to be free and eager to get a fair 
share. And this enlargement of the power of popular intelli- 
gence and mental culture is one of the radical forces by which 
the hard conditions of popular life are broken and taken away, 
and a new and equitable order of life is made to fill the earth. 
And hence this must be one phase of the growth of that historic 
stone as Daniel saw and understood it by the help of God. We 
see in it the hardness of the stone and the firmness of the rock 
combined with the fresh, glowing flow of youthful vigor, going 
forward in munificent harmony of spirit and aim. Thus the 
people are led to take part not only in the management of their 
own private affairs, but in the general concerns and measures 
of the commonwealth and the whole family of nations. And if 
anything strikes at the root of monarchy and absolute power, 
this mental progress of the people does. It is a process of 
emancipation from below upward, and it strikes the feet that it 
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may crush the whole body of oppression in due time, a method 
of procedure admirably in accord with the history of Christian 
ideas. It is this growing, advancing self-poise and self-control 
of our age that is raising the masses in Christendom, and through 
this the masses in heathendom. It is helping the cause of the 
working classes, just as it is helping the interests of the general 
community. The printing-press is a great power in this move- 
ment, and it helps the growth of ideas immensely. People are 
in full possession and in practical use of the masterpieces of so- 
cial progress, and everywhere they work with a high aim, and 
the genius of invention is still at work. No one can tell what 
future generations will find it possible to do, but it is quite suf- 
ficient to know that the law of human life and of modern man- 
hood is the law of growth. History cannot stand still, and 
much less can it go backward. There is now a universal feel- 
ing of unrest, and a world-wide desire to advance, and in the 
midst and current of this state of the popular mind the race will 
likely come nearer to the final climax of Nebuchadnezzar’s his- 
toric dream. 

And it is a sublime thing certainly this growth of personal 
and social manhood. And it is particularly encouraging that 
antagonistic forces are made to help this growth and bring 
it to perfection. Not only secular science and material devel- 
opments, but the hostile efforts of the stubborn enemies of Christ 
and His kingdom are helping the movements of history in their 
onward and upward course. Under this divine government and 
control failure cannot come. If His people are not equal to the 
issues of the times, which is a calamity that He has not yet al- 
lowed to come upon them, it is well understood that there would 
then be no failure, but rather a winding-up of the present order 
of human affairs. And if there is a feeling, deep and wide, that 
the foundations are shaken, and that great and soul-trying 
changes are going on, this is nothing more than must be looked 
for in the rising stages of Daniel’s historic forecast of the 
coming kingdom. That stone, which was cut out without a 
hand, and that filled the earth, while it made chaff of empires 
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and powers, is just such a disturbing line-advancing kind of a 
world-force as we now see at work all around and about us. Is 
is no doubt doing therough work in these times, and there will 
likely be stupendous progress in consequence of the very un- 
settled state of the popular mind which we are apt to dread so 
much, 

Religion always was a vital historic force in the world, and it 
always will be. It is a part of manhood, the highest and 
noblest part, and from manhood it can never be taken. Where 
the true religion does not hold sway, a false one is sure to rule 
and to degrade the people. This shows that religion cannot be 
destroyed, and that it is the interest of all to maintain the true 
one. There have been many creeds, but there has been but 
one faith that has held its ground, and that had the in- 
trinsic strength to hold it forever. This is the evangelic creed 
of the Bible. In the Scriptures and in history this lies in two 
grand divisions, but it is substantially the same gospel and the 
same saving faith in the two economies. And this one Bible 
gospel, believed and preached and practice1 through the ages, 
was and is and will be the divine underlying force of popular 
culture and of the growth of manhood and of civilization. By 
this divine power in history the secular political industrial 
world has been moved to higher and nobler aims, and to 
better morals and manners. This change came by degrees. It 
had to come, as the wants and capacities of generations could 
be met in a free and natural way. Some think that it came too 
slowly, and some seem to think that it did not come at all. But 
it did come, as every one may know and see, and it did come nobly, 
and worked grandly, although it had come in the face of end- 
less and gigantic drawbacks, And to-day it is coming in a 
more complete and effective character than ever before, simply 
because men are more generally and more fully up to its prac- 
tical conditions and demands. And since this historic gospel is 
adapted to the needs of universal manhood, and that once and 
forever, it will be one of the cardinal forces in the everlasting 
kingdom which is to take the place by-and-by of the wrecked 
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and ruined kingdoms of the world. The day of the heathen re- 
ligions is drawing toaclose. Our modern world cannot be held 
by the notions of these ancient man-made and worn-out supersti- 
tions, but it can be held by the filial love of enlightened Chris- 
tian people to God in Christ Jesus. With this central historic 
world-force in full social economic flow and practical exercise, 
Agnostic skepticism and other forms of unbelief will not hold 
their ground long. The warm sympathy of personal love, as 
this rules in Christian life, is more than a match for any power 
of darkness and for all these powers combined. Daniel's grow- 
ing stone will grind them to powder, and the winds will scatter 
the dust of them as chaff before the rising power and glory of 
the kingdom of righteousness. 

Civil powers will be constrained to unify. There are reasons 
that may make us think otherwise. Europe is still largely ruled 
by military force, and liberal ideas must grow slowly if they 
grow at all. But there are live issues that make the Powers 
come closer together. The Eastern question is pressing and it 
will have to be solved. The balance of power causes too much 
disturbance and imposes burdens too heavy to be borne as it 
now stands, The relation of the Powers is strained to the 
utmost at this time, and perhaps war will come with all its 
wide-spread horrors when the snows melt away. The political 
situation can’t continue as it now is, and its coming changes 
will not likely be limited to international relations. The peo- 
ples of Europe are advancing in ideas, and they will demand 
progress in internal and domestic as well as in foreign affairs, 
The balance of power demands greater unification, and so do 
the home interests of the people and of the nations. And as 
the people gain in personal self-poise and economic power, 
they will come to the front and will enforce the broad and 
liberal ideas of the age. The leaven of Christian manhood, of 
personal rights, of national unification, and of broad combina- 
tions for lofty general ends and purposes, is everywhere at 
work and it will not fail to leaven the whole lump. And this 
is only what Nebuchadnezzar was allowed to see in his dream, 
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and what God’s inspired prophet said would come to pass, and 
history stands by as witness to the facts of the case. 

A preacher in the West, years ago, preached a sermon on 
this ancient dream. He grew warm and eloquent, and made 
the assertion that the stone of the dream was the United States. 
This, he said, was the one power which should grow and fill the 
earth, until all nations should be free and republican in their 
forms of government. This was regarded asa Utopian flight 
of the imagination, and so it no doubt was, to some extent. 
In this grand final historic movement this republic can only 
hold a secondary position, at best but it may, nevertheless, be 
a very vital agency in bringing it to its growth and completion. 
It is the most advanced power among the nations, and it is 
rapidly coming to broader growth and influence. It can strictly 
adhere to its traditional policy of non-interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations, and yet wield a tremendous 
moral power in the development of public opinion and public 
policy in other countries. And so the preacher’s overdrawn 
prophecy of our future destiny will get sufficient swing to se- 
cure the respectful consideration of the enlightened public. 
We have already done much to fulfill his glowing ideal, and if 
we remain true to the lofty principles of our national faith, 
there will not be a corner in the earth where the people will 
not be inspired by our example, and not a Power, small or 
great, that can keep out of the current in which we are running. 
Ilere, then, we have a tangible illustration of that historic 
force which makes matters both loose and fast in its progress, 
and brings in a new and a better state of things as it moves. 
If it destroys, it is not with an arm of flesh, but by the power 
of a new life. And no matter whether old forms remain or 
pass away, this new life is sure to do its proper work. 

Hence all arbitrary restrictions on the rights and possibilities 
of manhood will have to yield as the idea of human brother- 
hood gains sway. The pledge of this is no longer a question 
of promise and of Christian belief, but history furnishes the 
evidence of its fulfillment. Many of the abuses of ancient 
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times have already been left behind, and such as still remain 
are sure to be dropped as modern history deepens and broadens, 
Chattel slavery has no longer much root in Christendom, and 
where it still exists its days are numbered; and where it has 
ceased in form, but lives in spirit, the rising sentiment of the 
times will deal it such blows as will make it like chaff soon 
enough. The rise of Christian manhood will bring this as a 
sure result, and this is now fully in the air. 

And this is in the air because the rise of Christian manhood 
means the rise of all classes and conditions of men to their 
legitimate rights and dignity. Hence Oriental castes are 
doomed, and all castes besides that are not founded in nature. 
No one class will find it possible to stand over or aloof from 
other classes, on the basis of superior dignity or destiny. And 
if European society, or the republican freedom of our own 
nationality, has yet any of these old worn-out abuses in its 
spirit and economic make-up, these will be crushed out and 
replaced by the live progressive growth of the age. The sun 
is now coming back towards the equator; the days are grow- 
ing longer, and in a few months nature will rise in its vernal 
strength and glory. Is there not another sun that is coming 
towards the height of its historic course, and in the shining of 
which mankind is approaching the climax of its universal re- 
demption ? 

In this country woman comes in for her share of rights 
along with the other sex. The question is not settled whether 
she should have the right of suffrage. There is no absolute 
equality between the sexes, as all are agreed; otherwise they 
would have to stand side by side in every sphere of physical 
toil. Against this our American sense of womanhood rebels, 
and women are the first to protest against such a theory of 
equality. And this objection seems to apply to the elective 
franchise in some degree. The ordinary methods of political 
campaigns would be severe on female delicacy, and the body of 
the sex seem to think so, Thus far there has been no general 
effort to get the ballot and to go into its methods. On the 
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contrary, there have been earnest protests against it on the 
ground that the sex would be drawn from its proper sphere by 
the exercise of this right, and would be subjected to exposures 
and contacts highly repugnant to refined womanhood. Never- 
theless the matter is urged, and if those who urge it can make 
it appear, to the masses of the sex and the coyntry, that the 
prevailing ideas of impropriety are grounded only in prejudice, 
they will no doubt succeed in getting what they ask for. 
Christianity is the firm friend of woman. It has given her a 
position of equality. In no age has the Church failed to main- 
tain this equality of dignity and destiny, and in this country 
the rights of the sexes run almost on a complete level. All 
the avenues of life are open to the fair sex, and if the public 
becomes convinced that the right of suffrage should be granted, 
it will be done, although there are no signs yet that there will 
be a speedy movement in that direction. Meantime, however, 
those who look for the growth of the everlasting kingdom on 
this continent and around the globe may well rejoice that the 
fair sex is already greatly emancipated; that our mothers and 
sisters and wives are on a level with us in the family, in the 
church, and in the avenues of business, and in social life, and 
that the degradation once so common and world-wide is broken 
and disappearing. Here we see the historic stone doing some 
of its most sublime and generous work and bringing about re- 
sults that tell of the divine forces of Christian civilization with 
the cloven tongues of burning truth. 

And it is a question also how capital and labor will stand in 
the economy of the growing kingdom. They must necessarily 
be much as they are now, each for itself in its own sphere and 
interest. Yet their conjunction for their common purposes and 
mutual aims is open to improvement. Both the money power 
and the labor interests should become fully inspired by the 
genius of the Golden Rule, and the growing sentiment of the 
times will likely urge and constrain them to govern themselves 
by the spirit of that rule. Such a conjunction of financial and 
industrial forces is already a demand of civil and social écon- 
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omy, and as it goes forward and increases in the graces of 
modern manhood, it will help to set up the universal reign of 
prosperity and peace. And in this advancing condition of the 
economic world, all notions of a forced community of goods 
and public administration of the private affairs of the people 
will, of course, be dropped as curious fossils of by-gone days. 
Charity and philanthropy will continue their offices, as a mat- 
ter of course, if circumstances so require, and industry will, in 
itself, have the best elements of mutual generosity. Hence 
there will be less and still less need of violence and but little 
destruction. Business methods and aims need simply to be 
lifted to the level of normal Christian manhood to bring in an 
era of perpetual justice, prosperity and peace. This means 
solid conservatism, in conjunction with the vigorous flow of 
youthful, progressive life. Labor has risen from a state of 
slavery and no wages to a state of personal freedom and pay 
for work, and it may continue to rise and come nearer and 
nearer to the ideal of co-operative industry. If it cannot gen- 
erally reach this ideal in form, it can secure it in spirit and 
make the true humanities of manhood rise and rule supreme. 
And this historic stone is doing its work also for the Church, 
This is a growth in history of God’s own specific planting, and 
as it grows, it is ever a ruling factor of the progress of the 
social world. It holds its high position not primarily by formal 
divine commission, but by the saving power of the divine life 
which comes to it, and to the world through it, from Him who is 
the life and light of men. And as such a growing institution 
in the bosom of kingdoms, it is called and ordained to give 
Christian character and direction to the struggling energies of 
the people. It will have a place, and that a high one, in the 
everlasting kingdom ia the full force of its historic character 
and mission. It will be unified in the broadest and best sense, 
as by the Spirit of God in the movements of the times. Ia the 
end it will be very different from what it was in the beginning, 
and yet it will be only the perfect growth of what it was from 
the start. In the days of its power and glory it will still hold 
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the old Bible faith in warm, heartfelt conviction, and in the 
spirit of this faith it will use all its enlarged and anified powers 
to unify and save the race. Then the questions about miracles 
will be hushed in the presence of the one miracle of redemp- 
tion. And then the old Bible will be taken as indeed the book 
of books. And then the one great fact above everything will 
be the personal God as revealed in the personal Saviour and as 
brought home to the popular heart in the life and experience 
of His people. 

It is an old saying that it takes all sorts of people to make 
a world, and it may be said that it takes the efforts of friends 
and enemies to make God’s kingdom a complete success. These 
enemies are generally regarded as only dangerous and destruc- 
tive to the good cause; but experience proves that even the 
worst of them will do it some good. They are blind or uncon- 
scious instruments, of course, and as such they pull down and 
clear away rubbish that would hinder progress. Left to them- 
selves, they would not be able to construct any system of live, 
historic faith and custom; but, in their negative way, they urge 
the growth of Biblical science and of Christian energies forward 
in its course. And they feel happy in doing this kind of work, 
and sometimes boast loudly that they have forced the change 
of opinions, and compelled the orthodox world to give up cer- 
tain theories of Biblical interpretation. And so they may as 
well be suffered to do their utmost, as long as there is any call 
for this kind of help. But as the kingdom grows and comes to 
its perfection, the occupation of skeptics and scoffers will come 
to an end. Perhaps at that final epoch no miracles will be 
done; but surely the possibility of them will no longer be ques- 
tioned, when it is fully understood that the civilization of the 
age is only the historic evolution of Biblical Christ-power in 
the course of human events, and that but for this perpetual 
miracle and divine supremacy in history, the secular economy 
of the race could have never risen above its own degraded 
level. 
There are periods when the opinions and convictions of men 
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become very much unsettled. When Christ was born, the 
world had reached a crisis of this kind. The masses were ig- 
norant and superstitious, and the cultivated classes had given 
themselves over to universal doubt. His life and work gave 
the race a new start and a never-failing hope. Yet in the his- 
tory of His people there are periods when doubt prevails and 
when the foundations of the social order are seriously shaken 
up. We are passing through a crisis of this kind in these days. 
Creeds and customs of long standing are rudely jostled, and 
for this reason the faith of some is growing weak or even 
dying. And some fall into despair and lose confidence in the 
future of mankind. If such people are Christians at all, they 
are poorly grounded in the principles of our holy, undoubted, 
Christian faith. The confusion of ideas that now prevails and 
the opposing tendencies of the times are as nothing compared 
with the conflicts and trials of scores of generations that have 
gone before us, and the constant improvement of the condition 
of the Christian world in the face of all evils ought to make us 
confident that progress will be as sure now and hereafter as it 
was in the darker times of the past. Even unbelievers can’t 
fail to see this looking at the situation with an intelligent eye. 
There never was a time—no, not in all history, and not since 
the beginning of our era—at which the promise of universal 
progress was so strong and emphatic as it is at this day. There 
is a great rushing after the purely secular, it is true; but this 
will only help to intensify the spiritual energies and to enlarge 
the Christian ideas, and the results will be all the more grand. 
Already we are going back to first principles, and are taking 
our firm stand on the Christ-centre of faith and of history. 
This taken by itself is encouraging proof that we are getting 
ready for the broadest kind of advance in all the issues of the 
social household. Manhood is thus receiving impulses that 
look upward and onward in the full, broad sense of everything 
that belongs to it, either by nature or by grace. It would be 
singular, therefore, if we were really compelled to come to the 
conclusion that our Christian civilization was a failure, just 
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because we are still confronted by dangerous tendencies and 
great evils. Such doubt and despair would be base cowardice, 
and would involve an infamous slander on the life of our era 
and our day. Whatever our modern manhood may or may not 
do, it will hardly come down into the mire and confess itself a 
failure in the light of history, and thus blindly lose sight of 
the magnificent progress which has been achieved. There will 
always be people that lose their wits; but the masses will not 
likely come to the conclusion that things generally are going to 
wreck, because they are moving forward on a grand scale with 
a grand rush while many a sacred relic is dropping out by the 
way. 

















VI. 
THE DIVINE IMMANENCE. 
BY REV. S. N. CALLENDER, D.D. 


Ir is by no means the least of Kant’s merits to have clearly 
pointed out and emphasized the distinction between, the form and 
the contents, in the tdea. The form is but a logical formula, 
and, in itself considered, does not carry in it the warrant of 
validity. It is the product of pure thought, and cannot rise 
higher than the concept or the notion. As such, it is an 
abstraction, and to the extent that it is employed as a factor in 
the determination of the nature of concrete reality—the thing 
—it is illegitimate, and must lead to a vicious conclusion. 
When, however, it is in-formed—filled with its proper contents 
—it becomes endowed with validity ; is its own authentication 
to consciousness; and is the intellectual equivalent of objective 
reality. Kant was right, then, when he held that the existence 
of God could not be proved, so as to carry with it objective 
validity, by a merely logical process. Its highest attainment 
could not transcend the notion, the concept of God. This must 
ever be empty—destitute of validity, until it is filled by the 
moral consciousness with its complementary contents. It then 
becomes a true idea, and is for reason a demonstration of the 
existence of God. 

But just here we find ourselves confronted with the yery 
grave question, What is this something, which the moral con- 
sciousness furnishes as contents to the idea, without which it 
must ever remain impotent as an abstract conception? And 
how came it to be possessed of this quality? It becomes at 
once apparent that these are very far-reaching questions. And 
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they refuse to yield us their answers until we have learned 
somewhat of the relation of the divine to the human in man’s 
constitution. It has already appeared that the being of God 
cannot be reached by a process of thought. And it would not be 
satisfying to attribute it to direct revelation. For aside from 
the philosophical difficulties involved, which it is not necessary 
to consider here, if such revelation be conceived as addressed to 
thought, it could rise no higher than the concept, and besides 
such direct revelation would be necessary in the case of every 
individual man. It remains, then, only to say that it exists as 
an innate principle in the moral consciousness. But in what 
form does it thus exist in the moral constitution? In reply we 
may say, not simply as an influence or impulse from without; 
neither as one among other factors entering into the constitution 
of the soul; but rather is it a vital pre-supposition compre- 
hending and permeating the soul, determining its structure and 
conditioning its activities, which activities in their normal form 
are the revelation of this innate principle, as life—the life of 
the soul itself. 

Hence it appears that the being of God, as an innate prin- 
ciple, exists in the human soul in the form of life—as a concrete 
fact, and not simply as a thought. It is the sum total of the 
contents of the soul, in such sense, that if we abstract it in 
thought from the soul, we have nothing left but an empty form. 
All others that we are accustomed to regard as innate principles 
are comprehended in this basal fact. They are but the forms 
in which it manifests itself in different relations. If we con- 
sider the principle of causality, it affirms itself as primal cause ; 
if the idea of substance, it declares itself the fundamental 
reality. It would be a mistake to conceive the human con- 
sciousness as a sort of thesaurus, in which are stored a number 
of distinct, individualized principles, to be called into use by the 
mind separately or conjointly. In this respect, like the Ego 
itself, it is a unity, and while it may express itself differently in 
different relations, its word is always the utterance of the whole 
unity. So, then, we reach the conclusion that there are not 
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two or more principles innate in the consciousness, but that 
there is but this one, and that all others are but its different 
manifestations called forth by varied relations. 

We are now prepared to advance to the inquiry, What is the 
relation of this innate living principle to the transcendent being 
of God? That God implanted it in creation, we assume. But 
how does He now stand related to it in the way of conservation? 
This is but another form of the persistent question, which has 
been sounding down through the ages, which is the main-spring 
in every nature religion, and lies equally at the base of Chris- 
tianity; What is the abiding relation of the divine to the 
human? To Christianity alone, as the absolute religion, is it 
given to adequately answer this question, and its answer is in 
the form of factual illustration. But this answer is only for 
those who have eyes to see and hearts to understand. The 
ethnic religions, as also philosophy, have sought to answer this 
question. They have said to themselves that the universe is 
but the phenomenal manifestation and comprehension of God. 
As Pope puts it in his verse,— 


“ Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


Or, that the creation is a necessary emanation of the divine ; 
or with S;inoza, that things are but finite modes of the one 
only divine substance ; or with Hegel, that the divine is a pro- 
cess of thought, and comes to self-consciousness in man: all 
which answers are pantheistic ; and while it must be conceded 
that they include elements of profound truth, they nevertheless 
fail to satisfy the consciousness—bring to it rest, and restrain 
the reiteration of the anxious question. These all, in their last 
analysis, deny the fact of a voluntary creation. They affirm 
the immanence of God in the universe, but deny His transcen- 
dence. 

Deism, on the other hand, maintains the divine transcen- 
dence, but denies the immanence. It believes in creation, but 
regards it as a finished product, endowed with life and constitu- 
tional forces and powers, which qualify it for an existence apart 
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from God. To use the trite illustration, it is like a watch, 
finished and wound up by the artificer ; of itself it runs the in- 
tended course of its being. Or, if it would qualify its notion 
by saying that God still maintains a governmental relation to 
His creature through the ministry of natural law, the question 
comes up, Wherein is this law grounded; in the creature, as 
creatively involved in its constitution, or in the Creator, serving 
as a channel of communication with the creature? If the 
latter, what does this channel convey to the creature? Is it 
merely a command, a directory to the processes already inaugu- 
rated, or is it a vital enabling efficiency, without which it would 
be unable to act? If this last, then does Deism compromise 
its fundamental postulate by accepting in some sort a divine 
indwelling. If the former is maintained, then is the creature 
self-existent. In either case Deism has shown itself impotent 
for the solution of the question. 

Pantheism and Deism are equally inadequate as a solution of 
the question. Each, however, contains an essential element of 
truth, but in an extreme and one-sided form. Each excludes 
the truth contained in the other, and hence both are in so far 
wrong. Pantheism, while affirming the divine immanence to 
the exclusion of the divine transcendence, makes the creature 
the formal manifestation of the divine, resulting from a physical 
necessity in the nature of God. It excludes the element of 
volition, and makes the creature commensurate with the divine 
essence. On the other hand, Deism, holding the transcendence 
to the exclusion of the immanence, makes creation the outcome 
of divine power; conserves, indeed, the elemént of volition, 
but sunders the creature from the Creator. Pantheism accounts 
for the upholding and sustaining of the universe by identifying 
it with Deity, and Deism by alleging the continuous outflow of 
a conserving omnipotence. As already said, each contains an 
essential element of truth. They are complementary the one 
to the other. The truth lies between them. It consists in har- 
monizing them—in resolving the dualism into an organic 
rational unity. 
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The accomplishment of this task has been the burden of the 
Christian consciousness from the beginning. Reason has bowed 
painfully with many prayers under its weight. It has made 
many mistakes, and at times has fallen into grievous error, but 
the spiritual instincts of the Church have saved it. The strug- 
gle can be traced upon well-nigh every page of its history, and 
while it would be premature to claim that reason has accom- 
plished its task, and the Church has attained to a clear con- 
sciousness of the truth, yet much has been gained in learning 
the elements which must enter into the solution of the problem, 
even if their rational adjustment is not yet a fully-accom- 
plished fact. 

To the adjustment of these elements in proper dogmatic 
form, our late christological movement in theology, dating back 
some three or four decades in the Reformed Church in the 
United States, has addressed itself with a deep earnestness. 
And now that this movement is finding favor in several of 
our American Churches, and awaking the inquiries of many 
earnest and learned minds, we may hope that the day is dawn- 
ing when the sanctified reason will be enabled to rejoice in 
deeper apprehensions of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ than 
were vouchsafed to the Church of the past. 

An earnest endeavor to find the point of equipoise between 
Panthcism and Deism is attended with grave dangers and 
abundant annoyances,—dangers, because the way of the truth 
is a narrow way, attended on either side with the pitfalls of 
error ; annoying, because of the unfriendly judgment of not a 
few who are unable as yet to free themselves from preconcep- 
tions, or to step aside, even for purposes of inquiry and inves- 
tigation, from their educational standpoint. These critics, 
though never so honest and conscientious, seem not to be able 
to appreciate the fact that a view, contemplated from their 
point of observation, may seem at variance with truth, which, 
if looked at from a different point, will be found to conserve the 
very truth they supposed it compromised. The cravings of the ~ 
Christian consciousness, however, cannot be appeased by such 
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considerations. It has long since learned that the apprehension 
of the truth is the wages of struggle and conflict. 

Christianity postulates the indwelling of God in the human 
soul. It must do so. The Word of God affirms it expressly, 
and far more broadly, by implication. The human soul declares 
it. God is at once the source and ground of our being,—the 
source, in the fact of creation; the ground, in our conserva- 
tion. Man is not self-existent. With reverence we say it, 
God cannot create a self-existent being as separate and apart 
from Himself. Aratus, a Greek poet of the third century be- 
fore Christ, was right when he declared, “ We are the offspring 
of God.” St. Paul accepts this declaration as in harmony with 
his own teaching, “In Him we live and move and have our 
being,” and makes it the basis of his argument to the Athe- 
nians against the possibility of representing God in the form of 
a graven image. The Apostle here clearly teaches that man is 
not the product of mere power,—of omnipotence,—but that he 
is kindred to God, finding his origin in His life, and abiding in 
organic relation to Him. The impulse in Deity which revealed 
itself in creation was not power or a physical necessity, but a 
free determination of love as the contents of the divine will. 
Now an essential quality of love is self-impartation, so that 
love manifesting itself in concrete form carries in it a revela- 
tion—a setting-forth—an impartation of itself. “He that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” The grand 
cause of error here is the mistake of conceiving love to be a 
mere feeling. Love as a feeling is but the form in which the 
activities of consciousness reveal themselves to reason. It is 
meaningless unless as filled with the life of the subject. When, 
therefore, divine love manifested itself in outward form in 
creation, it imparted its own essence, which is the divine nature. 
Man, therefore, is a finite revelation of the divine nature. God 
reveals Himself not simply to man, but én man. 

But it may be objected here, Is not this Pantheism? We 
are not surprised at the objection. There is an element of 
Deism in our prevailing theology. It inherits it from Calvin, 
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and he in turn from Augustine. The primary office of their 
theology was to evolve and assert the divine transcendence, as 
complementary to the one-sided view of the divine immanence 
as taught by the old Alexandrian school. This distinction will 
appear more clearly as we proceed. Its task was legitimate 
and necessary, and it is not to be wondered at, that in the 
accomplishment of its work, it should have swung to the ex- 
treme on its own side. Accordingly, this has been emphasized 
through the ages unduly, without the proper conditioning 
efficiency of its complementary side of the whole truth. It is 
not strange, then, that from its standpoint the co-ordinate 
element should be regarded as untrue, while its own want of 
proper balance should unconsciously have caused it to approach, 
and even to pass, the dividing line between itself and Deism. 
As to the charge of Pantheism, we need only say at this point: 
if this is Pantheism, we are in good company. We have en- 
deavored to set forth in brief what we conceive to be taught by 
inspiration in such passages as * In Him we live and move and 
have our being;” “He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, 
and God in him;” “I in them, and Thou in Me, that they 
may be perfected in one.” We might cite other passages of 
similar import, but these may suffice. These Scriptures we take 
in a realistic, not in a figurative or idealistic sense. 

In replying to this objection, we can do no better than to 
employ the language of the late B. F. Cocker, D.D., of the 
University of Michigan. In answer to the question, “Is not 
the identification of the dynamical life of the universe with 
God, Pantheism?” he says: “We answer in the language of 
James Martineau: ‘ It certainly would be if we also turned the 
proposition round and identified God with no more than the 
life of the universe, and treated the two terms as for all pur- 
poses interchangeable. If in affirming the divine immanency 
in nature we deny the divine transcendency beyond nature, and 
pay our worship to the aggregate of all its powers, the law of 
its laws, the unity of its organism, . . . then undoubtedly we 
do pass from part to whole, and rest in a dream.of future 
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science instead of emerging into immediate religion.’ The 
theory which represents the Deity as the transitive cause of the 
universe—a 4ypiovpyé¢ mechanically fashioning the materials 
supplied to his hands, and then leaving it to the working of its 
own inherent forces—is rank Deism. The hypothesis which 
regards the Deity as no more than the dynamical life of the 
universe—an informing and organizing soul associated with 
matter—is naked Hylozoism. The theory that reduces all 
existence, material and mental, to phenomenal manifestations 
of one eternal self-existent substance, which evolves itself 
according to an inward law of necessity, and which is elusively 
called God, is Pantheism. But the doctrine which embraces 
the two conceptions of transcendence and immanence, and, while 
it teaches the immanence of God in matter, proclaims the 
infinite distinctness in essence between matter and God, and 
the infinite omnipresence of a personal God above and beyond 
the limitations of matter, is Christian Theism.”—(“ The Theistic 
Conception of the World,” p. 241-242.) We may here remark, 
that while thus far we have mainly confined our study of the 
relation of the divine to the human to that subsisting between 
Deity and man, it is man as the organic head and completion— 
the comprehension of nature. Nature finds its ground in man, 
and man his being in God. So that it is of man in this broad 
sense, as including the whole realm of terrestrial creation, that 
we affirm the divine immanence. 

There has recently come into our hands a work on the gen- 
eral doctrine of the divine immanence, the reading of which has 
awakened in us a deep sense of gratitude to its Author. It is 
of much more than ordinary ability. It is unusually instructive, 
full of seed-thoughts, and is well fitted to provoke thought and 
study. It isa series of six lectures delivered in Philadelphia, 
upon the basis of the John Bohlen Lectureship, in 1883, by 
Rev. A. V.G. Allen, D.D., Professor in the Episcopal 'Theologi- 
cal School, in Cambridge. The book is entitled “ The Continu- 
ity of Christian Thought: A Study of Modern Theology in the 
Light of its History.” It exhibits great breadth of research, 
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deep powers of perception and discrimination, and a lucid and 
clean-cut style. It is a positive pleasure to read the book. The 
author rightly discerns that the doctrine of the indwelling of 
the divine in man and in nature is the beating heart in our 
modern Christological Theology. To him, so far from its being 
properly called new, it is as old as Christianity itself. That 
from the beginning it was the vital principle of historical devel- 
opment. The aim of his book is to trace its growth and leavening 
power from its first formal presentation in the early Greek The- 
ology of Clement of Alexandria, Origen and Athanasius, 
through its almost total eclipse, as he regards it, during the rise 
and growth of the Papacy, and the ascendency to the theology 
of Augustine and of the Middle Ages, and its partial emergence 
in the mystical spirit of monasticism; in the assertion of the in- 
born rights of the reason, by Abelardand the Schoolmen, es- 
pecially by Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus; in the rise of the 
Albigenses, Waldenses and kindred communities; in the early 
mystics and reformers before the reformation, and especially in 
the reformation of the sixteenth century. From thence to the 
theology of to-day he traces the growth of the doctrine, in 
lines of increasing light. Meanwhile he does not neglect to 
point out the advance, the culmination, and afterwards the 
gradual decline, of what is to him, in large measure, a hostile 
and abnormal movement as embodied in Latin theology and its 
ecclesiastical institutes. This he does in a very interesting and 
instructive way. 

After reading such a book, and experiencing the pleasure and 
edification it affords, it is with a feeling akin to regret that one 
finds himself unable to accept it in full. It seems almost like 
ingratitude, almost like the betrayal of a captious spirit. Still, in 
reading we could not repress the feeling that the author has not 
been exhaustive in his treatment—that his view has not been 
sufficiently broad—that there are elements of truth which he 
has permitted to escape his notice—that while he has not failed 
perhaps in the discussion of the theme immediately in mind, he 
has failed to do justice to co-ordinate and complementary truth, 
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and thus inflicts sore damage upon the truth he would vindicate. 
If this is a correct view of his manner of treatment, it would 
seem that his doctrine of the divine immanence is presented in 
a one-sided way, is in danger of swinging to an extreme, and 
exposing it to the charge ofan erroneous tendency. It seems 
to us, therefore, that while the author has rightly maintained 
the truth of the divine immanence, he has not included all that 
is comprehended in that doctrine. He has failed to discriminate 
between what may be called the natural immanence, which ex- 
ists in virtue of creation and sustentation, and the spiritual im- 
manence which is brought to pass by regeneration. The divine 
is immanent in man as a psychic being, in the form of reason, in 
the pneumatic man, in the higher and all comprehensive sense, 
as spirit and life. The latter comprehends and completes the 
former. Both forms were included in the unity of the life of 
the incarnate Logos. Man was originally designed for this 
complete form of the divine indwelling, but the process of the 
completion of his being was interrupted by sin. The divine, as 
spirit and as life, was withheld from him, and as a natural and 
sinful being he fell into a state of separation or death, as re- 
lated to this spiritual life. So that as natural sinful man, the di- 
vine dwells in him as reason, as it does in nature at large, but 
the divine as spirit is as yet transcendent to him, and he can 
attain to his intended estate only as the divine-human life of 
the incarnate Logos is regeneratively imparted to him by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. This distinction our author seems 
not to have apprehended. But with more or less confusion of 
thought, he includes both in the natural immanence, thus repris-. 
tinating the Greek doctrine, and discarding the spiritual travail 
of centuries, by which it was gradually raised to a higher spiritual 
plane, he incurs the logical penalties from which that doc- 
trine suffered so severely at the hands of Origen, Pelagius and 
others. And furthermore, in failing to discern the divine as 
spirit and word, as transcendent, in the sense just exp!ained, he 
feels no necessity for the offices of organized Christianity, 
through whose ministry the transcendent may become immanent, 
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He seems to know no transcendence but that of the infinity of 
the divine essence in its relation to finite creation. 

Christianity was first presented to man in the form of living 
fact. To the Jewish world Jesus Christ proclaimed Himself 
the Messiah of God, promised to them in their Scriptures, and 
for whose advent they had been prepared by the discipline of 
their religion. He declared Himself to be at once the Son of 
God and the Son of Man, and as such, claimed to be the reve- 
lation of Divine love, to rescue man from the power of sin and 
death, and to raise him by full communion with God to everlas- 
ting life. The lessons of the law had awakened a deep sense 
of sin in the human soul, and this gracious offer was felt to ad- 
dress itself to the consciousness. So that it was accepted by 
those to whom power was given, by the intuitions of faith, rather 
than by the leadings of the understanding. But this spirit of 
childlike acquiescence could not long continue. What with the 
native impulse of the understanding to demand a reason in 
things, the pressure of outward dissent and opposition, and the 
early incoming of the restless philosophic spirit of the Grecian 
mind, speedily was there inaugurated the movement which re- 
sulted in the gradual development of a formal theology. 

In this interest, in the second century, we find two co-ordi- 
nate movements of thought. The one was the application of 
the Greek method ; the other at first Jewish, but was soon ab- 
sorbed, and comprehended in the more robust Roman. The 
first was the more profound and speculative, intensively con- 
cerning itself with the inner reason and nature of things. As 
the result of this movement we have what is called Greek The- 
ology. It was an endeavor to present in the way of logical for- 
mula the contents of the inner constitution of Christianity. It 
was concerned therefore with its life, and spiritual factors and 
operations. The other, in full keeping with the Roman char-* 
acter, was concerned primarily with the form—with government 
and modes of administration and discipline. 

Clement of Alexandria is by some regarded as the father of 
Greek Theology ; by others that honor is accorded to his pupil, 
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Origen. However that may be, to Clement belongs the distinc- 
tion of having announced its fundamental principle. As our 
author declares, ‘‘ the immanence of God in humanity was his 
point of departure.” For him, it was at once the central prin- 
ciple and norm of theology—of Christianity itself. All other 
postulates were to be judged by this. And in this he was un- 


questionably right. 





How then comes it, it may be asked, that 


Greek Theology was so short-lived? 





That in three or four 


centuries it was no longer recognized, at least in the Western 
Church, as a historical factor. While in the East it became 
practically inert, and remains pretty much so to thisday. It 
was because of the defect in the contents of the doctrine as then 
held. The declaration that Deity is immanent in humanity, is a 
true declaration, but an inadequate conception of the how, and 
the extent, of the indwelling may emasculate it, if not render it 
false. Thus, for instance, Pantheism is a form of this doctrine, 
but with excess of contents. But asa deistic habit of thought 
comes to prevail, as in our own day, it may become vitiated by 
a deficiency of contents. Clement was the pupil and successor 
of Pantznus in the theological school at Alexandria. His 
teacher was an adherent of the Stoic Philosophy. This philoso- 
phy we know had reached such an apprehension of the indwell- 
ing of Deity in nature as to involve Pantheism. Doubtless 
Clement stopped short of this extreme view. But his mistake 
consisted in making this philosophical postulate of the natural 
mind the full intellectual equivalent of the incarnation of the 
Son of God. For him the incarnation had brought to pass no 
hitherto unrealized constitutional relation of God to humanity ; 
for him the essential Christ stood in the same vital and organic 
relation to man from his creation, despite the fact of sin, as did 
the historic Christ after the incarnation, thus making sin merely 
*a functional, instead of a constitutional defect. No doubt he 
conceived that the historical Christ came to remove out of the 
way the impediments occasioned by sin; that, its penalty being 
cancelled, the humanity of man was the measure of the human- 
ity of Christ. In a word, he failed to discriminate between the 
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psychic and the pneumatic man. To Clement’s thought the 
humanity of Adam before the fall had the same natural and 
spiritual contents that the incarnate Christ’s had, 

But we may be helped to a clear conception of the defect in 
Clement’s doctrine by contrasting with it the teaching of St. 
Paul in 1 Cor. 15: 45-47, “So, also, it is written, The first 
man, Adam, became a living soul: the last Adam became a life- 
giving spirit. Howbeit that is not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural; then that which is spiritual. The first 
man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is of heaven.”— 
(Revised version.) The mind naturally reverts to the narrative 
of the creation in Genesis, from which the Apostle borrows his 
doctrine.—Gen. 2: 7: ‘“ And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul.” When God had thus cre- 
ated man, we are told that He pronounced man, together with 
all besides which He had made, to be very good. But nowhere, 
whether in Scripture or in the lessons of experience, are we 
taught that at this point man had reached the full ideal of his 
nature. As the last and ripest product of creation, he was a 
living soul—the natural man. He was not yet a spiritual man. 
As natural man, he was good, innocent, and in his constitution 
was thus far in full harmony with his destiny as involved in the 
Creator’s purpose. He was created in the image of God, as a 
form for richer contents than had yct been imparted to him, 
He was unperfect—incomplete. He needed yet the impartation 
of a higher spiritual element—eternal life—a’ deeper spiritual 
life—union with the divine. This could reach him, not asa 
natural gift, creatively bestowed, but only through the instru- 
mentality of his own ethical activity. The divine was immanent 
in his nature, in its creative and sustaining efficiency, but not as 
a spiritual life-giving substance.* It was precisely in this ethi- 


* Cf. Meyer. Acts 17: 28. In commenting he says: “ Olshausen, after 
Kuinoel, puts too much into éouév-—the true being, the life of the spirit. It 
is here solely physical life and being that is meant ; the moral life-fellowship 
with God, which is that of the regeuerate, is remote from the context.” 
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cal activity that man failed—failed to reach communion with 
God as life-giving spirit, for which he was intended and fash- 
ioned. As a consequence he fell back into the realm of his 
natural estate, destitute of spiritual life—spiritually dead. 
This will appear the more evident if we consider the test in the 
Garden of Eden. The tree of knowledge stood in the sphere of 
the natural. For man’s intellectual and cognitive powers be- 
long first to the natural and only afterwards to the spiritual. It, 
therefore, was the symbol, or, we might say, the sacrament of 
the natural; whereas the tree of life was the sacrament of 
spiritual life—communion with God. Man was cautioned as to 
the fatal significance of the tree of knowledge, and forbidden 
to eat of it. But the tree of life was left free to his approach 
and participation. When, therefore, he failed to partake of the 
tree of life, one thing is certain, he failed to receive something 
—call it what we will—which would have been imparted to him 
had he eaten of it. Had he received this something, his natural 
man being already good, he would have realized the perfection 
of his nature—his ideal. But failing in this, his choice of the 
natural disqualified him for the reception of the higher good, 
and burdened with the weight of sin and guilt, he fell back a 
disorganized psychic being. This truth is recognized upon 
every page of the New Testament. It is the underlying thought 
of all of St. Paul’s teachings touching redemption in Christ 
Jesus. The natural man is constantly represented as dead in 
trespasses and sins—as needing to be created anew—to be born 
from above—to be born of water and the Spirit, in contrast 
with having been born of the flesh. That this cardinal truth is 
at variance with Clement’s theology must at once be apparent, 
and it will appear more fully when presently we come to con- 
sider his teaching more in detail. His failure to discriminate 
between the psychic and the spiritual man will be found to be 
a radical defect. For his doctrine of the divine immanence, as 
he held, it being the controlling centre of his system, must con- 
dition and, to the extent of its inadequacy, vitiate his system 
as a whole, as well asin its details. That not a little confusion 
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should appear in his teachings is not a matter of surprise. His 
theology included profound elements of truth. But these being 
presented in a one-sided way, the attempt to make his extreme 
views cover the whole truth not unfrequently betrayed him 
into a strange commingling of truth and error. In discussing 
the divine indwelling, he will teach what is true of the natural 
immanence, but untrue of the spiritual, and vice versa, in the 
same connection, what is true of the spiritual, but untrue of the 
natural indwelling,—all this, because for his thought there is 
no difference in contents between the natural immanence and the 
incarnation. For him the incarnation is nothing more than the 
historical manifestation of what had existed, in what is denomi- 
nated the essential Christ, from the creation. So that substan- 
tially Christ was incarnate from the beginning. 

In pointing out the details of Clement’s theology, our limits 
allow us only to follow in a very brief and general way the line 
indicated by Dr. Allen. He gives us in his book a very inter- 
esting résumé of the Clementine system. And although he takes 
pains to say that there are many things in the system that he 
cannot accept, yet he seems to accept it in so far as it is the 
logical outcome of its central principle, as held by Clement. 
If we are right in so understanding him, we can only repeat 
what we have already said, that he has fallen into error, And 
this is the more surprising, standing as he does in the ministry 
of the Episcopal Church. How he can accept a theology which 
logically rules out the objective side of Christianity —organized 
Christianity—or at best invests it with only asymbolical signifi- 
cance, we have felt at a loss to understand. However that may 
be, we propose to confine ourselves to an examination of Clem- 
ent’s thought. His system, it may be remarked in advance, 
will be found to be logically involved in his central principle, 
and the details will necessarily share in its fortunes. The pre- 
mise always determines the quality of the conclusion. 

On page 48 Dr. Allen gives us the Alexandrian Father’s 
view of the divine image in man, presenting it as a necessary 
inference from the doctrine of indwelling Deity. “The image of 
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God in man isa spiritual endowment of humanity, which is 
capable of expressing the inmost essence or character of God. 
It is a moral or spiritual image, containing, as it were, in the 
germ, the highest and divinest qualities as they exist in God. It 
is that in the Son, which comes from being begotten by the 
Father. Because man’s spiritual constitution is made after a 
divine type, it becomes the law of his being to fulfill its possi- 
bilities, and to rise to the full resemblance to God. The image 
of God in every man constitutes the warrant for believing that 
he may rise from the possibility into the actuality, that the 
image may develop into a living and speaking resemblance.” 
It will be noticed that he regards the image of God as a sub- 
stantial, living entity, ‘‘ containing, as it were, in the germ, the 
highest and divinest qualities as they exist in God.” These 
‘highest and divinest qualities” are then present as potential- 
ities in the constitution of man, and need only that they be 
developed to express ‘‘the inmost essence or character of 
God.” Now, man was created in the image of God,—he was 
created a living soul, a psychic being. It follows from this that 
the psychic or natural man contains in himself, as “in a germ,” 
“the inmost essence or character of God.” Hence he is con- 
stitutionally perfect from his creation, and needs only the 
necessary conditions that he may grow into the ideal, glorified 
man. Sin does not hinder or radically impair this constitutional 
perfectness; it merely acts as a weakening and dissuading im- 
pediment in the way of spiritual development, and is to be 
overcome by divine education. Christianity, then, is not a new 
creation. It is simply an expedient for educational efficiency. 
Man needs not to be born again, unless we understand it in a 
highly figurative sense. 

The difficulty with Clement’s doctrine of the divine image 
consists in his failure to distinguish between form and contents. 
Adam, the natural man, was created in the divine image. But 
as such he was but a living form, constituted and adapted for 
the indwelling of God, in His highest spiritual life and essence, 
as contents. Asa life-form he needed the inflow of spiritual 
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life as contents. This to become contents to the will, as the good, 
which is God, and to the reason, as the true, which is the Logos. 
Thus filled with spiritual contents, man becomes one with the 
Son in the Father. This spiritual content can never be pro- 
duced by the development of any potentiality inherent in the 
natural man. But only by an actual communication by the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life. ‘ Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Such being Clement’s thought of the divine image in man, 
his doctrine of sin follows as a matter of course. “ He knows 
nothing of the later dogma of the fall of man in Adam, nor of 
Adam as the federal representative of mankind; nor does it 
seem as if such opinions would have commended themselves 
to his mind as explaining the nature or the source of human 
sinfulness. He sees, rather, in Christ the normal man, the 
true head and centre of humanity; and in treating of sin and 
its ravages, never lets go his hold on the truth that man is con- 
stituted after the divine image. Hence, he regards the will as 
free to follow out the divine purpose which is the law of man’s 
being. The freedom of the will, which Clement held in common 
with all the Greek fathers, was not a temporary expedient in 
their thought in order to meet the fatalism of Gnostic theories; 
it was a necessary principle flowing from the importance as- 
signed to the primary truth that man was created in the divine 
image. However much that image might have been obscured 
by human sinfulness, it still existed with its original endow- 
ment, and the work of Christ had consisted in revealing man 
to himself, in making known to him the divine constitution of 
his being, as well as in presenting the nature and character of 
God. The freedom of the will was not the freedom of a being 
independent of God or detached from Him, but rather allied to 
Him by his inmost constitution, and therefore retaining the ca- 
pacity, through all the vicissitudes of his career, of fulfilling his 
appointed destiny. 

‘‘ Like others of the Fathers who had come under the influ- 
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ence of Hellenic thought, Clement regarded ignorance as the 
mother of sin, and finds in revelation, considered as light, the 
divine remedy. But he does not view ignorance as the only 
difficulty to be overcome in the redemptive process; there is 
also in man the inability to follow righteousness, which springs 
from the weakness or disinclination of the will. Ignorance of 
the right, or unwillingness to follow it, these are the two obsta- 
cles to be removed in order that man may rise to the free imita- 
tion of God, and share in that humanity which has been deified 
in Christ.” (Pp. 49-51.) 

Clement does not concern himself to inquire into the origin 
of sin. He simply accepts it as an existing fact. He makes it 
to consist in ignorance, together with “the weakness or disin- 
clination of the will.” How man happened to fall into this igno- 
rance, and how he came to be afflicted with this weakness or 
disinclination of the will, he does not stop to inquire. To his 
thought, sin does not imply a constitutional defect ; only igno- 
rance and weakness of the will. It is only natural, then, that 
education is for him all that is necessary to awaken the latent 
potentialities and conduct man to the realization of his inherent 
likeness to God. How he would reconcile this view with the 
unvarying doctrine of Scripture, that to be in a state of sin is 
to be dead, does not appear. Had he attempted to do so, he 
would have readily seen that no education, whether human or 
divine, could educe life out of death. Our author tells us, “‘ to 
educate is to educe and develop the powers already implanted 
in the soul.” He failed to grasp the fact that in creation, by 
which man was made a living soul, he did not receive the full 
measure of the self-communication of God, for which he was 
designed as formed in the divine image. Failing in this, the 
will, as the deepest factor in the human soul, failed to receive 
its legitimate contents—namely, spiritual life—but accepted in- 
stead this world. Now it is not hard to see that a will filled 
with a content, to which it is not constitutionally adapted, must 
at once fail in reaching the plane of its normal being, and be in- 
volved in disorganization and consequent disability for legitimate 
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activity. Moreover, the content of the will is its love, and de- 
termines the quality of the personality, just as the content of 
the Divine Will is the good, and determines God as love. So 
when man accepted the worid as the content of his will, it be- 
came his love, and relegated him to the sphere of the natural, 
and he remained a helpless, disorganized psychic being. Now, 
how it is possible that these constitutional disabilities should be 
overcome, and man be made the recipient of the self-imparta- 
tion of God, as the completing spiritual life, by any educational 
process, passes comprehension, It is simply impossible. The 
office of education, as we have seen above, is to “educe and 
develop the powers already implanted in the soul.” Thus far 
the natural man may be educated, and no farther. This is pre- 
cisely what was effected by the providential order of history, 
prior to the coming of Christ. 

The divine motive in creation was love. The purpose, was 
the manifestation of the glory of God; not the exhibition of 
power alone. For omnipotence is but one factor in the divine 
glory. It was far more than this: it was the revelation of His 
glorious being. This revelation reached its consummation in 
man, and for this reason he was made in the divine imuge, as 
the only adequate form in which the divine nature could be 
manifested. But man was made the head and culmination of 
the cosmical order, organically related to it. Nature below 
him was constituted with reference to him. At every point it 
looks up to him as its light, and the realization of its idea, It 
is related to him as is the body to the head, and in the absence 
of the head, falls into meaningless disorganization and death. It 
is instinct with reason from its lowest forms and members up to 
man, its culmination. Not to man as an individual, but to man 
as a generic whole. For humanity, in its natural estate, equally 
with the cosmical order below it, is comprehended in and ani- 
mated by the creative reason. In a word, the whole universe, 
inorganic and organic, is, as a whole, the manifestation of this 
creative reason, which, in turn, is its light—its upholding and 
sustaining life. Thus we reach, as in the commencement of this 
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discussion, the immanence of the divine in man as compre- 
hended in the natural order. This divine reason was not, of 
course, extinguished by the fall of man; else would nature have 
fallen into disintegration and chaos—into annihilation itself, 
Notwithstanding the mutilation and derangement wrought by 
sin, inwrought as it was in the very woof and warp of the soul, 
it unceasingly asserted itself as a conscious instinct. Thus was 
the soul gradually and educationally led to an intelligent ap- 
prehension of its diseased and maimed condition—-prompted to 
try every available resource for the cure of its hurt, and finally 
to the consciousness of its undone condition, unless help come 
to it from above. This was the education of which Clement 
has so much to say, which the essential Christ wrought in man 
before the incarnation. He was right in saying that the truth, 
in so far as it found utterance in Greek philosophy, was a divine 
revelation ; so is scientific truth a divine revelation, but he failed 
to discern that it is truth in the sphere of the natural, revealed 
by the divine, as this exists in nature as ratio, and not as it ex- 
ists in the incarnation as oratio. It was the revelation of the 
Logos as reason, but not of the Logos as word. The office of 
this education was therefore of a wholly preparatory character. 
Whether ethnic or Jewish, it was a schoolmaster to prepare the 
soul for the help which Christ came to bring. It could lead to 
the conviction of sin, to repentance, but it could furnish no ex- 
piation, nor bestow the required spiritual life. These could come 
alone in the incarnation. “I am come that ye might have life.” 

The effect of sin upon the will was to fill it with false con- 
tents, and thus bring it under the dominion of the flesh. But 
it did not destroy its constitutional quality of self-determina- 
tion. The reason might be convinced that what the will had 
accepted as its good, and thus its love, was evil instead of good; 
but the will of itself had no power to break away from its bond- 
age, and still less to take to itself the real good—the divine. 
This could come to it, and enter it, only as a gift from without. 
It must be infused by a new creative energy. But when, by 
the operation of the Spirit of Christ, the truth should be 
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brought home to the reason as living word, the will is divinely 
enabled to assume an attitude of receptivity, and thus become 
the subject of regenerating grace. Clement’s view of the free- 
dom of the will logically involves Pelagianism. Although 
Pelagius was a British monk, yet was he thoroughly conversant — 
with Greek thought and theology. He simply carried out to 
its logical conclusions what he had learned from that theology. 
He maintained, among other things, that the child is born into 
the world in the same state that Adam was in before the fall, 
and, although surrounded by the evil of the world, the will had 
power at any time to turn from sin to eternal life. His views 
found large favor and defense in the oriental section of the 
church where Greek theology prevailed. 

“Tn the redemptive work of Christ, Clement sees no read- 
justment or restoration of a broken relationship between God 
and humanity, but rather the revelation of a relationship which 
had always existed, indestructible in its nature, obscured but 
not obliterated by human ignorance and sin” (p. 57). It is 
not strange, then, that “the doctrine of a sacrificial expiation 
for sin as commonly ynderstood finds no place in Clement’s 
view of redemption. There is no necessity that God should be 
reconciled with humanity, for there is no schism in the divine 
nature between love and justice which needs to be overcome 
before love can go forth in free and full forgiveness” (p. 56). 
To Clement’s thought, sin was a mere aberration in life and 
conduct caused by ignorance. This called for no expiatory sac- 
rifice, only suitable instruction, that man might be led, in 
the exercise of his free will, to amend and reform his ways, and 
thus open the way for the normal activities of his impaired 
spiritual life. Christ came not to bring a new life and immor- 
tality to light, but simply by education to arouse from their 
dormant state the life and immortality latent from the begin- 
ning in the human soul. And since “ the incarnation is in itself 
the atonement, by which God reconciles the world to Himself,” 
—reconciles humanity, not in its generic sense, in which the in- 
dividual may, on condition of repentance and faith, be made to 
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partake, but reconciles humanity as individual,—it only shows 
the superior logic of Origen, when he teaches the doctrine of 
universal restoration. For how can we conceive of the loss of a 
soul, when that soul has in the atoning incarnation been recon- 
‘ciled to God, and ample provision has been made for the 
removal of the only impediments, namely, ignorance and dis- 
inclination, in the presence of a divine Instructor, both sub- 
jectively in the divine immanence in that soul, and objectively 
inthe historical Christ? From Clement’s premises it is more 
than difficult to see how we are to escape the conclusion of 
universal salvation. 

Space and the purpose of this paper forbid the further con- 
sideration of the defects of Clement’s theology of the divine 
immanence. It need only be added, in brief, that in what thus 
far appears, we find ample reason for his very defective views 
of the sacraments and the ordinances of grace. To his mind, 
the means of grace are not channels for imparting objective 
life to the soul. This it already possesses, and it is only neces- 
sary to arouse it to activity. When in any case this activity, 
as the result of education, has been inaugurated, the fact is 
signalized by baptism. ‘In the waters of baptism he takes 
the vow of self-consecration to the divine will.” No spiritual 
life is imparted in baptism; it is but a human vow. “ The sac- 
raments become symbols of great spiritual processes; they are 
signs, and effective signs, of an actual purification and an actual 
sustenance.” In case of the eucharist, “the bread and wine 
stand as metaphors of the eternal Word of life conveyed by 
God in Christ to those who know to receive it, by the many 
and diverse channels of approach to which the soul lies open. 
The idea of a sacrifice in the eucharist, which the Church 
pleads before God, or which propitiates the divine favor, is dis- 
avowed. ... There is, in the nature of spiritual things, no other 
sacrifice than that of self to do God’s will, which man can offer 
to the Eternal” (p. 63). His theology will allow no “ laver 
of regeneration;” for there is no regeneration other than a 
moral change. In the eucharist the body and blood of Christ 
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are not present in such sense that to fail to discern them con- 
stitutes an unworthy participation, as St. Paul teaches. There 
is no memorial of the sacrifice of Christ, which, “as often as ye 
eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till He come,” for Christ offered no propitiatory sacrifice for - 
the sins of the world; the only sacrifice which man can offer to 
the Eternal is that of self to do God's will. 

Our object in dwelling at such length upon what we take to 
be the defects in Clement’s theology is to point out why Greek 
theology was so short-lived; why, after two or three centuries, 
what was true in it was absorbed in the western movement, and 
its anthropology largely passed away, to be replaced by the 
Augustinian. We would not, for a moment, have it supposed 
that we discard this theology as a whole. It is its anthropology 
that we find fault with, as the root-cause of its aberrations. 
And it is in this particular that we think Dr. Allen has fallen 
into error. Greek theology we regard as a legitimate move- 
ment of thought in the early apprehension of Christianity. Its 
teachers were schooled in the depths and refinements of Greek 
thought, and naturally viewed the new religion with a specula- 
tive eye. While they, by no means, overlooked or neglected 
its gracious office for the salvation of the soul, and spared not 
their efforts for the proclamation of its glad tidings to a lost 
world, yet in making it an object of thought, they instinctively 
turned, instead of to its practical working side, to its super- 
natural constitution. That it was a revelation of God in Christ 
for the redemption of man, they took for granted; but they 
fain would know the heavenly factors through whose agencies 
these mercies were being actualized in the world. Ag a postu- 
late of heathen thought, they were familiar with the idea of 
God. But in its groping in the natural sphere to know this 
Deity, it stumbled through the mazes of an indefinable king 
of the gods, through polytheism to pantheism. Judaism had 
taught the truthful lesson of monotheism. But now in Chris- 
tianity these early theologians found God manifest in the flesh, 
who, while He proclaimed Himself to be the Son of God, 
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claimed equality and oneness with the Father. Likewise did 
this Son of God present Himself, born of a human mother, as 
the Son of man. And as thus complex in His being, He chal- 
lenged the human reason, as the bearer in His person of the 
light and life of the world. These were the problems to which 
regenerate Hellenic thought addressed itself. It would learn, 
so far as it might, the nature and constitution of the Godhead, 
the relation of the divine to the human in Christ, and the rela- 
tion of the Creator to the creature. To Origen’s devout and 
profound mind we are indebted for the enunciation of the doc- 
trine of the eternal generation of the Son. And although 
deeply defective in his conception of the contents of the God- 
head, he co far opened the question as te make room for the 
Arian controversy, which, after long and severe spiritual tra- 
vail, resulted in the victory of the truth, through the instru- 
mentality of Athanasius, in defining the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity in the Council of Nice, a.p. 325. 

To Greek theology are we also deeply indebted for the defi- 
nition of the contents of the Person of Christ, though not with- 
out a determining influence on the part of the Western Church. 
Although the Christological question was raised in the time of 
the Apostles by the appearance of Ebionism and Gnosticism, the 
Church had reached no final conclusion, when its discussion was 
for a time arrested by the more absorbing question of the Trin- 
ity. Before the conclusion, however, of the Arian controversy, 
“the true humanity of Christ came up again for treatment.” 
Origen here again was the first to induce a deeper inquiry into 
the constitution of Christ’s person. For upwards of two cen- 
turies did the Christological controversy rage with deep and in- 
deed acrimonious earnestness. The Alexandrian school, with 
its speculative turn, emphasized the divine, while the more sober 
Antiochan favored the human side of the incarnation. Finally, 
through the decisive influence of the Western Church, at the 
Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, and the Council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 680, the question reached the solution to which sub- 
stantially the Church still adheres. But the relation of the 
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theanthropic life of Christ to the redemption of man was not des- 
tined to reach a speedy solution. The Greek Church imagined 
it had reached its solution in its doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence. But in this persuasion, as we have seen above, it was 
mistaken, Its fatal error consisted in failing to discriminate 
between the divine indwelling as reason, in which sense it is im- 
manent in nature and in man as comprehended in nature, and its 
indwelling in Christ as word—as the divine in its fullest sense 
as spirit and life. It imagined that the perfected theanthropic 
life of the incarnation dwelt in humanity as well individually as 
generally, just as the divine reason dwells in nature, despite the 
disorganization and deficiency entailed by sin, and that it needed 
only to arouse it to its full actualization of redemption by an 
educational process. In its affirmation of the divine reason as 
immanent in nature, it was right. It was a truth reached by 
the natural mind. But in its attempt to naturalize it in Christ- 
ianity as the measure of the incarnation, it was in error, and its 
doctrine could not but fail of acceptance by the Christian con- 
sciousness. 

We turn now to what is usually designated as the Latin or 
Western movement. This was primarily Petrine—the first step 
towards the realization of the supreme purpose of creation, an- 
nounced by the Saviour in the prayer He taught us, “ Hallowed 
be Thy name,”—the ingathering of His erring children—its ex- 
tensive spread in the world, “Thy Kingdom come.” It was 
Petrine, in that it sought to organize the forces of this new 
spiritual life for the practical rescue of the children of men from 
the power of sin and death, and raise them to life and immor- 
tality in Christ Jesus. It was first necessary that the Gospel 
should be heralded abroad, that by hearing man might experi- 
ence the inworking of faith as a preparation for regeneration by 
the Holy Ghost, and thus become incorporated in this kingdom. 
It was, at the same time, Pauline, in that this implanted divine 
life in the old man should, like leaven, transform it into the 
image of the new man, and gradually evolve the consciousness 
and rational apprehension of the divine-human life in the soul. 
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And now, at this late date, it is given us to understand the di- 
vinely ordered significance of those herculean missionary la- 
bors, and that spirit of martyrdom which characterized the 
early Church, and the ages of faith in the middle period. The 
development of the consciousness of the Church was not at first 
in the form of a rational apprehension of the contents of the 
subjective Christian life, but rather in the grasp of its objective 
faith, and the awakening of a sense of the power and energy of 
this life. It remained for ages and centuries of development, to 
evolve these subjective contents to the apprehension of reason, 
so that after a slow ripening, man might not only believe in 
God, but that he “‘ might know God and Jesus Christ, whom He 
had sent.” It is for the Johannean aspect of Christianity not 
only to grasp it by faith, but for that faith to grow into knowl- 
edge—to know Christ formed within us the hope, as also the 
substance, of glory. It is in our modern Christianity, in its 
Christological phase, that the righteous soul is coming to ap- 
prehend the grace within it, not simply as an influence, or as an 
indefinable power, but as a veritable life—that spiritual and 
eternal life which Adam failed to receive because of his refusal 
of, and subsequent exclusion from, the tree of life, and which, 
as a theanthropic life, is revealed in the person of Jesus Christ. 
We are now coming to understand, as the Church in the earlier 
stages of its development was not able to do, those Scriptures 
which might be recited by the score, such as “I am the vine, ye 
are the branches; he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit.” “Abide in me, and I in you.” “As 
thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they may be one in 
us.” “Tin them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected 
in one.” “I am the way, the truth and the life.” “Iam the 
resurrection and the life.” “The life that I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God.” “And this is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
His Son; he that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life.” These few passages may suffice. 
They could be largely multiplied. All this goes to show, we 
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unhesitatingly affirm, a divine immanence in the regenerate 
soul far transcending anything taught by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, or that could be logically evolved from his doctrine. 

But not to anticipate. While the Eastern Church, prompted 
by its genius for speculative thought, was engaged in elucidating 
and demonstrating the supernatural character of Christianity, 
it fell to the lot of the Western Church to emphasize and actu- 
alize its subjective—its practical side. With St. Paul, its point 
of departure was man as a sinner, and the provisions of grace 
for his salvation. The preceding discipline of the law had 
awakened a deep and painful consciousness of sin and misery, 
and it was concerned first of all to avail itself of the remedy 
provided. It had reached a keener and profounder sense of sin 
than had the Eastern Church. To the thought of the latter, sin 
was but little more than an obstructive incident, to be overcome 
on the plane of its natural life by the educational incitement of 
forces already at hand. To that of the former, sin was a state 
of death—the soul was helpless, so far as its own resources were 
concerned, and help must come to it from without. The lan- 
guage of its consciousness was: “O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” While it 
was not indifferent to the questions which were exercising the 
Eastern Church, but in large measure contributed to their so- 
lution, and accepted them when resolved, as appears in the 
opening articles of the Apostles’ Creed, it gave heed primarily 
to the facts and precepts as revealed in the life and teachings of 
the Saviour. While the Eastern Church held that redemption 
was already an accomplished fact—that the forces were already 
lodged in humanity, not only generically, but also in the indi- 
vidual—that the incarnation was at once in itself atonement and 
redemption, the Western Church rightly held that the incarna- 
tion was the implantation of the principle of eternal life in hu- 
manity as generic, but not as individual, and that the individual 
was to be reached and incorporated by the new birth. It held 
that the plan of redemption was wrought out in the historical, 
and completed in the ascended and glorified person of Christ. 
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And then followed the dispensation of the Spirit—the carrying 
into effect of this gracious provision. 

Hence logically arose the necessity of organization. Histori- 
cally, however, the Church had existed from the beginning. 
The Saviour, while yet on earth, had organized it. He ap- 
pointed the Apostles and clothed them with extraordinary of- 
fices. He indicated the powers they were to exercise in the 
establishment, the teaching and the government of His king- 
dom. But we must not suppose that He did this in an arbi- 
trary way, without reference to the wants and necessities which 
after a while would reveal themselves to the consciousness of 
His people. It was but the establishment —the inauguration of 
His kingdom in the midst of a people as yet in their spiritual 
infancy, who must needs be “‘ under tutors and governors until 
the time appointed of the Father.” Organization is an innate 
principle in humanity, and is dependent, as to its form, upon en- 
vironment and the development of the consciousness of the 
people. ‘This is true of man’s social life; it is equally true of 
his spiritual life. It is true not only of this world, but, as we 
are taught by prophecy, of the heavenly world. The history of 
civilization, as also the history of the Church, demonstrate the 
fact that the form of government adapts itself to the maturity 
or immaturity of the life of which it is the expression. The 
form, therefore, that was adapted end fully adequate to the un- 
developed stages of that life, must: .imately yield to the inner 
pressure and growth and conscious evolution, even though, as 
has often come to pass, it may require the disruption of a revo- 
lution to effect the change. It was ages before the membership 
of the Church could grow to such an apprehension of the con- 
tents of its life that it would be prepared to ex’ rcise a shaping 
influence upon the form of its administration. ee this in- 
terest was largely left in the hands of those their suc- 
cessors, to whom it had originally been committed. But while 
the government of the Church was left thus free from inward 
pressure, it did not enjoy the same immunity in its outward re- 
lations—in its relations to the natural world. During the lives 
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of the Apostles the membership were recognized in a certain 
measure as active factors in the government of the Church, 
as appears in their presence and active participation in the se- 
lection of a successor to the deposed Judas, and in the choice 
of the first deacons; but as the Church came more immediately 
into contact with the Roman life and genius, and was acted upon 
by them as environment, it gradually imbibed their spirit and 
experienced their modifying power. 

The ruling feature of the Roman civilization was its Ceesar- 
ism—the centralization of all power in the hands of the govern- 
ment, This was manifested in the Emperors, and reached its 
extreme expression in the mad Caligula, who, aspiring to divine 
honors, erected a temple and appointed priests to pay him wor- 
ship. The individual was held to have no rights save as the 
beneficiary of the state, and the tenure by which he held even 
his life was its pleasure. The government was the state, and 
the citizen was the instrument of its caprice—its slave. It is 
not strange, then, it is only natural, that, breathing the atmos- 
phere of such a civilization, the Rulers of the Church should be 
apprehended by its spirit, and manifest it in the exercise of the 
offices in which they were set. They recognized the Church as 
the kingdom of God on earth, an@ as a kingdom they sought 
its fullest organization, according to the ideas in which they had 
been educated, and which, for the time being, they were unable 
to transcend. In the midst!of such surroundings did the notion 
grow apace that the body of the clergy constituted the Church, 
and that the individual member, through this providenée, was 
admitted indeed in some sort into this kingdom, but only as a 
dependent beneficiary. The idea that the Church, as the 
body of Christzavith its humblest member a sharer in the riches 
of His theev 1 »pic life, which life in its historical develop- 
ment was to. °,.. the controlling and shaping power in both its 
objective and subjective manifestations, had not—could not then 
have emerged into the consciousness of the hierarchy. The 
Church of that age had providentially committed to it the 
task of organization. It acted according to its light and its 
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state of development, and it illy becomes us of a later and 
more favored age to withhold the judgment that it acted 
wisely. It is clear enough to us now that the idea of the 
Church, as then apprehended and expressed in outward form, 
was partial and one-sided, which in due time was destined to be 
modified by the emergence of complementary factors. But for 
that early age, it was all that it was prepared for. The first 
lesson the Church was called to teach a disorganized and self- 
willed humanity was the subordination of the human will to a 
higher than an earthly power—the principle of authority as the 
first element in the true idea of freedom. This was the lesson 
that Roman imperialism was teaching man in his natural state. 
That it was able to assume the form of tyranny was because of 
the barbarism of the people. The Church had to deal with this 
same immature life. It was therefore necessary that the prin- 
ciple of outward authority should be emphasized. To do this 
to the extent required under the circumstances, to enable the 
Church to fulfill its mission in this regard throughout the large 
territory then coming under its pastoral care, still prompted as 
it was by the spirit of the age, it struggled for the realization 
of unity. Thus arose the movement which grew into the 
Papacy, and culminated in its most imperial form in Innocent 
III. By the time the Church had reached his age, its con- 
sciousness had so far developed as to exercise an inner pressure 
so powerful as to exact a modification of its high pretensions. 
A waning of its powers is to be remarked ever since, caused by 
the assertion of the spiritual rights of the individual. 

As to the theology of the Latin Church, Dr. Allen has truth- 
fully said that we have its fullest and controlling exponent in 
Augustine of Hippo. He has given us in his book a very full 
and clear sketch of its teachings, and thus furnishes some inter- 
esting and instructive reading. But it is seriously to be ques- 
tioned whether the exceedingly severe criticism to which he has 
subjected it can be justified. That Augustine’s theology is above 
criticism no one can reasonably affirm. To his doctrine of sin, 
and its effect upon the human soul—to his doctrine of the 
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Church, the hierarchy, and the relation of the individual to the 
Church—to these doctrines especially, not to mention others, 
very grave exception may justly be taken. Of these, in a 
general way, it may be said that they are defective rather as to 
form. They are one-sided, and thus fail to furnish an adequate 
expression of the whole truth. But his spiritual instincts were 
right, the truth was lodged in the divine-human life in his soul, 
but had not yet so emerged into his consciousness as to 
enable him to rationally apprehend it, and thus qualify him to 
present it in proper dogmatic form. He was learning to see, 
but as yet “he saw men as trees walking.” But as to the severe 
arraignment to which our author subjects Augustine for his 
failure to accept the Greek doctrine of the divine immanence, 
especially as to its contents, we think that he and not the Afri- 
can Bishop is at fault. That “the Augustinian theology rests 
upon the transcendence of Deity as its controlling principle,” 
as he points out on page 3, is correct (not, however the natural 
transcendence—that is, the transcendence of an infinite Creator, 
beyond and above the finite creature, but the spiritual—the 
transcendence of the divine as life, standing outside of man, as 
dead in sin). But when he immediately affirms that “it at 
every point appears as an inferior rendering of the earlier in- 
terpretation of the Christian faith,” we feel persuaded that he 
is in error. So also to his allegation on page 17, that “the 
doctrine of grace, as taught by Augustine, or as it has been held 
in medizval and Protestant theology, was the Latin substituie 
for the belief in the immanence of God in humanity, which had 
constituted the principle of Greek theology, and was giving way 
in the fifth century to another and lower conception of the re- 
lation of God to man,” we would say, in reply, that Augustine’s 
doctrine, so far from being a denial of or substitute for Clem- 
ent’s, was its complementary completion. And that only as we 
reach an organic co-ordination of the immanence and the trans- 
cendence of Deity, do we get the true idea of the relation of 
God to man. So that so far from the doctrine of the fifth cen- 
tury being “ another and a lower conception,” it was an advance 
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upon Clement’s; instead of being a substitute for it, it subsumed 
it, and carried it to a higher plane of development. Never did 
the Latin or Protestant theologies discard the divine indwelling 
in nature and humanity. The Immanence of the Logos as 
reason was affirmed and adhered to by Augustine, by Thomas 
Aquinas, and “ there is scarcely a thinker in the whole range 
of Latin and Protestant theology who has not at moments given 
expression” to it, as Dr. Allen tells us on pages 6-7. This 
side of the truth reached an earlier formulation, and it is not 
strange that at times it should seem to be left in abeyance as 
its complementary side was struggling in the Christian con- 
sciousness for a like and completer deliverance. 

The theology in general, however, of the Latin Church in 
Augustine’s age was, to say the least, exceedingly immature. 
The outward form and government of the church, as necessary 
for the fulfillment of its mission in the world, had providentially 
outstripped the apprehension of its spiritual contents. This was, 
as we have seen, determined by the rudeness of the age and the 
form of civil government then dominant. It was needful at 
first to insert the spiritual leaven into the life of the people, and 
holding them meanwhile in the lines of an educational discipline, 
await the historical evolution of the leaven, until, having 
emerged into consciousness, it should open the way for the 
rational apprehension of the contents of its life, and rectify the 
incomplete form of its administration. The leaven of the 
divine life, as revealed in the incarnation, had been inserted 
into the life of the church by the regeneration of its members 
by the Holy Ghost, thus gathering them into a communion—the 
body of Christ. That the first fruits of its growing conscious- 
ness should be unclear, and its early attempts to comprehend 
them should be immature and defective, and even measureably 
erroneous, is only what was to be expected. And this is what 
appeared in its doctrine of sin and death. The Latin Church 
held that man was created a perfected being in both his psychic 
and pneumatic life; that he was in full holy communion with 
God; that he was endowed with “‘ original justice and holiness,” 
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and that “by sin he drew down on himself, by his disobedience, 
the displeasure and judgment of the Almighty, incurred the 
penalty of death, and thus in all his parts, in his body as well 
as soul, became strangely deteriorated.”* It further held 
that fallen man retains his free-will, however as very much 
weakened, and that he still bears the image of God. And that 
justification, according to the Council of Trent, as Moehler tells 
us, is “an exaltation from the state of sinfulness to that of 
grace . . . and the contraction of fellowship with Christ.” 
Grace he defines as “life, and engenders life; so that the grace 
of God extended spiritually to the dead calleth them back to life.” 
The defect in this doctrine is, that it fails in its conception of 
death. It makes it to be a penalty visited upon man by the dis- 
pleasure and judgment of God, thus “‘in all his parts, in his 
body as well as soul, becomes strangely deteriorated.” It is 
faulty, as we must hold, in according to Adam a full pneumatic 
life. 

Now we feel impelled to say here, at the venture of repeti- 
tion, that Adam was created a psychic, not a pneumatic being— 
a natural, not a spiritual man. That he was innocent, and in 
his nature and constitution very good. That he was prepared 
upon condition of obedience to the Divine Will, to be made the 
recipient of the pneumatic life, which would have been impart- 
ed to him through the sacrament of the tree of life, and thus, 
for the first time, have reached the perfection of his being. 
That failing in this—failing to receive the spiritual good as the 
contents of his will, and at the same time the contents of his 
being, as made in the form of the divine image—he was excluded 
from the estate of communion with God, and, accepting the 
natural world as the contents of his will, he fell back into the 
estate of the natural, and remained a helpless psychic being. 
This resulted in fixing between him and God a (to him) impass- 
able gulf. And this is precisely what is meant by death. It is 
not so much a penalty visited by divine judgment upon man, as 
his exclusion from communion with Deity. Death is not a 

* Moehler's Symbolism, vol. i., p. 64. 
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thing, in itself considered. It is a relation simply. It isa 
negation. It is the relation of a being to an inaccessible life 
above it; it is, so far as its own powers and resources go, for- 
ever excluded from it. Like the instinctive life of the animal 
in its relation to man’s ethical life. The animal has no sense of 
right and wrong. It obeys its instincts regardless of any other 
interest. It has no consciousness of dependence or responsibility, 
nor is there in it any germinal potency which can be developed 
80 as to raise it into the realm of the ethical. In its relation to 
ethical life it is dead. If in any possibility the animal could 
become an ethical being, it could come to pass only by the in- 
sertion into its being of an ethical life from without and above 
it, that being apprehended by it, it might be raised to a higher 
plane of existence. Thus sinful man as a natural being, in 
his relation to spiritual and eternal life. He was created 
for the indwelling of this spiritual life. Being in the form 
of the divine image, he was in his constitution adapted to 
it. His natural being presupposed it, and the realization of his 
idea, the fulfillment of his mission and the attainment of his 
intended portion of blessedness were contingent on his recep- 
tion of this completive factor of his being. When, therefore, by 
sin he failed to receive, and was cut off from this spiritual life 
and to Augustine’s thought, there being no germinal potency 
in his nature out of which it could be evolved, he was in his 
relation to God and to spiritual life, dead—actually, spiritually 
dead. Now in any possibility to be made the recipient of this 
life, it must come to him as a gift from outside and above him. 
It must come to him not as an influence, even though divinely 
wrought, nor as a mechanical or any other kind of power to act 
upon latent energies resident in his fallen nature. It must 
come to him as word—as life—as the spirit and life of the 
Divine Logos. And this can be incorporated in his natural 
life as the completive factor of his being, only by his being 
born again. Thus only would he become a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. 

There was unquestionably great confusion and indistinctness 
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in theological thought of the early Western Church. It was 
mistaken, as just pointed out, in its conception of the contents 
of Adam’s humanity before the fall. So while it accepted the 
teaching of the New Testament, that the effect of sin was death, 
yet it defined this effect as a strange deterioration,—indicating 
a failure to grasp the true idea of death. So, also, as to the 
meaning of grace. Moehler defines it “a gracious benevolent, 
condescending feeling tcwards any one; this signification is the 
basis of all the others; nay, it is the only one. But if the ques- 
tion be to the application of divine grace towards man, espe- 
cially sinners, then this feeling is by no means a quiescent one, 
but the condescending will becomes at once an act; is life and 
engenders life.” However, with all this confusion, it was sound 
at heart. It still at bottom held the effect of sin to be real 
death, and the means of rescue to be the impartation of life. 
This life was, of course, objective to unregenerate man. The 
church was right, then, in affirming the transcendence of God, in 
this regard, as the fountain and source of this life. It was the 
office of this life to bridge the chasm between it and death, and 
by apprehending the repentant soul, to raise it to its own level 
of immortality. This required means of communication. God 
in His wisdom, whether in the world of nature or of grace, acts 
through instrumentalities—mediately not immediately. Hence 
the spiritual significance of the sacraments as means of grace, 
of which the Greek Church thought so lightly. The church 
felt that to it was committed the ministry of this grace. And 
in this persuasion it was right, although it grievously erred in 
its notion of the manner in which God communicated this grace 
to its hands. It failed to apprehend the mystical relation which 
subsists between the divine life of Christ and the soul of the 
believer—that it was the indwelling of His theanthropic life in 
man which constituted His body the church—that its outward 
organization was the visible manifestation of His life—in a 
word, it had not yet come to a sense of the deep meaning of the 
Saviour’s words, “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” In- 
stead of this, it had formed the notion that it was in some sort 
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a governmental institute, ordained by Christ, in which He had 
lodged certain spiritual powers and prerogatives as an endow- 
ment—that this deposit was entrusted to the hierarchy—that 
its office was to administer this trust to the children of men and 
thus bring them under its disciplinary administration. Mean- 
while its thought was that Christ had ascended up on high and 
maintained a transcendent relation to the Church. Its short- 
coming thus consisted in failing to consciously mediate the union 
of the divine immanence as held by the Greek Church and 
accepted by the Latin, and the divine transcendence as this 
holds with reference to unregenerate man, and thus proclaim a 
divine immanence, including both factors, as historically illus- 
trated in the incarnation, and shared in by the regenerate soul. 

But this deficiency need not be a cause of surprise, nor is it 
obnoxious to condemnatory criticism. The church of the early 
Middle Ages was in the childhood of its conscious development. 
Its ecclesiasticism was the joint result of the rudeness of 
the human material which it had to appropriate and trans- 
form, and the spirit of law and centralization in political affairs 
which characterized the age. What served just at this period, 
in a controlling and well-nigh absorbing measure, to determine 
the energies of the church, away from the study of its inner 
contents, to the more rigorous consolidation of its outward 
power and authority, was the anarchical disruption of the old 
civilization. The inflowing barbaric life from the north had 
overwhelmed the institutions of governnient, effete as they had 
grown to be, and reduced the whole civil order to chaos, Ani- 
mated by the spirit of murderous conquest and thirsting for spoils, 
it possessed neither the disposition nor the qualities for reor- 
ganization. And the outlook was that the wheels of history 
were about to revolve backward, and drag all things down to 
its own barbaric level. There remained to the old prostrate 
civilization no vantage-ground, held in common with the wild 
conquerors, upon which it could meet them and challenge their 
respect, and thus open the way for reconciliation and reorgani- 
zation. Its hour of doom had struck, and it was hopelessly des- 
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tined to pass away, and make room for the introduction and estab- 
lishment of a new and higher order. It was at this juncture that 
the church stepped forth. According to Josephus, the rage of 
Alexander of Macedon was averted from the city of Jerusalem, 
which he thought to ravage because of its refusal to aid him in 
his conquests, by the appearance of the priests of religion. So 
the barbarians recognized in the church a power which was not 
wanting in their own wild life—a power which they could not 
but feel—a power which constrained them to pause and pay it 
reverence. In brief, it was the task divinely appointed to the 
medizeval church to apprehend this wild life, and by the offices 
of Christianity to reduce it to form and order, and thus, with 
strong hand and inflexible will, to institute and cherish in its 
earlier stages our modern civilization. 

It requires but very little reflection to make it plain that, 
charged with the accomplishment of this herculean labor, the 
church was necessitated to challenge the people as the embodi- 
ment of divine authority. It accordingly addressed itself to 
that conscious sense of dependence which is common to all 
men, and spoke to it in the voiceof command, It exacted sub- 
mission to its prerogatives and obedience to its mandates. It 
could not have been otherwise. The one dominant conception 
of religion which these heathen people nad was that of depend- 
ence upon their deity, and helpless subjection to His will. And 
this was the precise point of approach, if the church would be 
successful in its work. When now it is recollected that this labor 
of conquest and organization extended through centuries, and 
the church meanwhile laboring under a confused conception of 
a transcendent relation of God to its organization—imagining 
that the hierarchy was itself the church, and as such the almoner 
of a deposit given it from without—it is easy to understand how 
it came about that it grew more and more arbitrary and, as it 
looks to us at this distance, tyrannical in its spirit and adminis- 
tration. 

The attention of the church being thus for so extended a 
period absorbed by outward and disciplinary interests—with 
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the extensive diffusion of Christianity—it was able to bestow a 
very limited care upon the intensive development of its spiritual 
life and its contents. Among the people Christianity was well- 
nigh universally taken to consist in submission to the church and 
conformity to its rites and ordainments. But happily its sub- 
jective interests, its inner constitution and spiritual life were not 
left entirely unheeded, especially in the monastic houses, and 
by a small and better class of the clergy. Whether the idea of 
monasticism was of heathen origin, and whether the church 
borrowed it from the Essenes, the Buddhists or other ascetics ; 
whether it stands more nearly related to Manicheism, and 
tinged with Augustine’s extreme views of human depravity, and 
how far this is the case, we will not stop to inquire. One thing 
seems clear: that it was not without its beneficial results to 
Christianity. Notwithstanding its grave defects, and the mis- 
taken notions of the Christian’s duty in this life, it raised up a 
class of men who contributed largely to the preservation of 
learning in the Middle Ages, and the evolution of the conscious- 
ness of the church. During the period when the church was 
urging forward its aggressive work among the nations, and 
found its hands full with its outward work and discipline, they 
were in their quiet retreats searching out the hidden things per- 
taining to human life. While the church deprecated the human 
reason, they were its scholars, trying its strength and learning 
its resources and reach. They were intent to use it in the ser- 
vice of the church, and not a little of good did they effect in this 
behalf. But little did they dream that they were awakening a 
power in the soal of man which after awhile would stand forth 
to protest its rights in the face of the hierarchy. In its more 
immediate relation to the Christian life it manifested somewhat 
of a mystical spirit. Parallel with their endeavors to crucify 
the flesh, and mortify it in all its passions and aspirations, there 
arose in their consciousness a sense of kindred to the divine, and 
craving for a holier communion. Some of the medisval ascetics 
were good men. And as they thought and prayed they would 
hear voices in the inner sanctuary of their souls, which told of 
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holier relations than they yet had grasped. It was the utter- 
ance of the Divine Word within them. The church as yet 
regarded this word as transcendent, but by the incarnation and 
regeneration it had become immanent, and it was only now 
slowly awaking to this fact in the persons of its more devout 
children. 

During all these ages of ignorance and conflict the hierarchy 
demanded an unreasoning assent to its teachings. The rights 
of reason were ignored and discarded. Man was taught that 
the goal of salvation was to be reached by a passive surrendry 
of his whole being to the jurisdiction of the Church, and con- 
formity to its appointments, Anselm of Canterbury, a man of 
deep religious feeling, inaugurated a movement, which, unwit- 
tingly to himself, proved to be a profound protest against these 
high assumptions, This was scholasticism. While it honestly 
professed submission to the dogmas of the Church, it found in 
consciousness @ norm to which it sought to adjustthem. An- 
selm’s “Credo ut intelligam ” declared his implicit faith, and 
thus escaped condemnation. But subsequently it appeared that 
the credo covertly contained the germ of the intelligam. That 
while the endeavor was simply to reach a logical demonstration 
of the truth of the doctrine, it proved to be an assertion of the 
rights of the reason, and thus an unconscious attack upon the 
assumptiors of the hierarchy. The outcome of scholasticism 
appears in the substitution of the Aristotelian for the Platonic 
philosophy in the service of theology, and the consequent for- 
mulation of this theology by Thomas Aquinas. He it was who 
pointed out the distinction of natural and revealed religion. 
He postulated a kingdom of nature and a kingdom of grace. 
This was an immense advance upon the theology of the past. 
It was the apprehension of a distinction which had slumbered 
in the consciousness of the Church during the centuries of its 
wonderful outward activity. For in his exposition of the rela- 
tion of Deity to the natural order, he but affirmed the old Clem- 
entine doctrine of the immanence of the divine as reason. But 
he also discerned a deeper and higher relation of the divine to 
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the human. To his thought, these two kingdoms were in this 
sinful world asunder from each other, and he found in the 
Church and its ordinances the means for their unification— 
for the rescue of man from the natural, and his incorporation 
in the spiritual. Aquinas, it is true, still adhered to the old 
conception of the Church as comprehended in the hierarchy, 
but he had unwittingly undermined its corner-stone. 

The immanence of the divine Logos as word and eternal life 
was now indistinctly emerging into the light of conscicusness. 
From the time of Thomas Aquinas onward to the Reformation 
its growing revelation appeared with increasing frequency, in 
clearer and more distinctly marked outlines. But our limits 
forbid the attempt to point them out in detail, interesting as 
such a task might prove. Nor is it necessary for our present 
purpose. Dr. Allen’s book does this ina very instructive and 
satisfying way, to which we beg to refer any of our readers 
whose interest in the general subject may prompt them to fur- 
ther inquiry. It will be found, however, that our author does 
not recognize the two-fold form of the divine immanence which 
we have sought to emphasize, and interprets all the new mani- 
festations of a growing consciousness, in this regard, as marks 
of the revival of the old Greek doctrine. In many cases he is 
unquestionably correct. The doctrine of the divine immanence 
as reason was not, as we understand it, discarded by the the- 
ology formulated by Augustine. It was accepted, as his own 
quotations from Augustine show. It was treasured in the con- 
sciousness of the Church as a partially latent postulate, await- 
ing the emergence of its complementary factor, unconsciously 
slumbering in the soul of Christianity, to be called forth by an 
historical development. The same agencies which would call 
this latter into activity must necessarily quicken the former. 
And subsequently they would move forward, with varying and 
alternating measures of emphasis, until at last, in the mature 
evolution of the Christian consciousness, they will be seen by 
the eye of reason to coalesce in a divine-human life. 

For several centuries before the Reformation, and with in- 
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creasing urgency, did the growing sense of the Church protest 
against the limitations which an earlier and immature age had 
imposed upon it. It was approaching the maturity of manhood, 
and was growing restive under these restrictions. Some of these 
protesting movements were premature,—some unwise and ex- 
treme—some mistaken and the growth of positive error. Mean- 
while the hierarchy adhered to its old theory, and was hardened 
into a state of extreme conservatism. It was being out-stripped 
by the growing spiritual life of the outlying body of the Church, 
but, hedged in by a crude and mistaken notion of infallibility, 
it stretched forth the hand of violence for the repression of these 
uprisings. The lessons of history teach us that governments 
generally, forgetting their organic relations to their subjects, and 
surrounded by the little imaginary circle of a divinely ordained 
royalty, engrossed, it may be, with an overweening idea of their 
significance and mission, awake betimes to find themselves out- 
grown by the populace. And instead of voluntarily seeking to 
adjust themselves to the new yet organic relations, endeavor, 
by violence and repression, to assert themselves against the in- 
evitable, to their own undoing. This was the case with the pre- 
reformation Church. It had yet to learn—nor is the lesson 
fully mastered to this day, by either the Roman or the Protest- 
ant branch—that outward organization is not a completed struc- 
ture, determined and finished from the beginning; that it 
stands related to the inner life, as the body does to its hfe. It 
comes into existence simultaneously with the life, as the condi- 
tion and organ for its development. In the earlier stages of 
growth it takes the lead, as the condition precedent to the later 
unfolding of the life. It maintains its continuity and identity, 
as is essential to the life. But just as this latter awakens to 
conscious activity does it assert its supremacy, and employs the 
body as the organ for the realization: of its idea. To the ex- 
tent that to the body is accorded the ascendency, to that extent 
is the life defrauded and forced into an abnormal development. 
So in case of civil government. A form of administration comes 
into existence simultaneously with the community it compre- 
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hends, Its continuity of organization is maintained. The fact 
of government is not dependent upon the will of the people, but 
the form is, and ever must be. This truth all history verifies. 
And it has been, and it is still, more fully being verified in the 
history of the Church of Jesus Christ. While He was still on 
earth, He indicated to his Apostles the infantile form of His 
kingdom; but not until the day of Pentecost, when, by the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost, the theanthropic life of the Saviour 
entered abidingly into the indicated organization, did the 
Church come to its concrete revelation in the world. The di- 
vine life entered by regeneration into the souls of the Apostles, 
and of the three thousand then baptized, and constituted a liv- 
ing community, and this living community, comprehended in 
the organization appointed by Christ, constituted the Church, 
just come to its birth, We need not stop here to repeat how it 
was that in its early history, as the effect of struggle and trial, 
the form of government, as controlled by its own constitutional 
impulses and the tremendous pressure of its environment, took 
the lead, and largely maintained it down until near the age of 
the Reformation. By this time the spiritual life of the Church 
had so far awoke to consciousness as to discover the want of a 
corresponding enlargement in its ecclesiastical appointments. 
And hence the protest which for the several centuries last past 
had been growing more and more pronounced, until at last it 
could be no longer repressed. 

It is worthy of special remark that the Reformers did not at 
first find fault so much with the formal doctrines of the Church 
as that they demanded the recognition of a greater immediacy of 
relation to God, on the part of the individual soul, than the Church 
could allow. Luther's soul had been struggling for a conscious 
communion with Christ. Oppressed by a sense of sin, he longed 
for some witness which could certify him of his forgiveness and 
his reconciliation to God. The Church taught him that although, 
an approved subject and a recipient of its ordinances, he must 
remain in an attitude of waiting—of trembling uncertainty— 
until the issues of life were made up, and he was ushered into 
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the spirit world. The sale of indulgences opened his eyes, as 
never before, to the fact that the hierarchy claimed the position 
of an intermediary between Christ and the soul—that it was the 
repository of a benediction entrusted to its administration by a 
distant Lord, and that it was empowered at its option to vouchsafe 
the remission of the penalty of sin, and the bestowal of the grace 
of salvation, and yet was not authorized to assure the recipient 
of the ultimate efficiency of its offices. 

It taught him that the effect of its ordinances was not to 
secure to him positive life communion with the divine, for it 
held the divine to be still transcendent, but that he must wait 
in the outer-courts, under the tuition of the Church, an ap- 
proved candidate indeed, but not yet an ingrafted member into 
the body of Christ. It taught him the opus operatum effect of 
its sacraments, whereas he longed for a baptism of water and 
the Spirit. Luther felt far more than he was yet prepared to 
formulate in language. And this was equally true of the other 
reformers, and of thousands of earnest souls besides. He felt 
within him the movings of a divine presence, and he was strug- 
gling for the conscious apprehension of it. Christ was already 
formed within him, the hope of glory—the divine by regeneration 
had become immanent in his soul. And he could no longer stand 
waiting, doubting, trembling for the delayed coming of a trans- 
cendent God. It was this presence in him, not as an influence, 
or as a mere efficiency—present as heat or electricity may be 
present in a body—but a presence, as the veritable substance 
of the life he then “lived in the flesh,” that enabled him to 
penetrate the veil which before had hidden the words of the 
Gospel. Jesus Christ is the living word. The Gospel is the 
spoken word. The divine immanence in the regenerate soul is 
the theanthropic life of Christ; therefore the Gospel is the logical 
equivalent of the contents of the regenerate soul. Hence the 
regenerate soul as it grows in sanctification can apprehend the 
vital teachings of the Gospel. ‘These things are spiritual, and 
they must be “ spiritually discerned.” 

The Reformers, however, were very far from a clear and ade- 
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quate conception of the divine immanence. In this regard they 
were yet in a state of maturing childhood. Mauch in their 
writings, as the effects of their old educational bias, is palpably 
at variance with this Christological view. Luther, however, as 
we have seen, affirmed the doctrine with sufficient distinctness 
to enable us to note its workings in his consciousness and 
thought. His doctrine of the eucharist is in the same line. 
Zwingli also distinctly taught the doctrine of the divine indwell- 
ing. But being of a more metaphysical turn, he inclined to the 
Greek view, failing to distinguish between the Logos as reason, 
and as word or eternal life. This is what gave to his eucharistic 
views their peculiar cast as compared with Luther’s, and after- 
wards with Calvin’s. But Calvin occupies an anomalous position 
on this subject. With his central principle of the divine sovereign- 
ty, he, in substance, denies the indwelling of Deity altogether 
To his thought God is transcendent, both in the world of 
nature and the world of grace. He teaches, indeed, the omni- 
presence and the immensity of God; but this as a kind of 
outside relation, Gud upholds and governs all things, but it is 
by the extension of a power of some kind from His abode in 
heaven. He is present everywhere, and in all things, but it is 
equally an outside presence. The body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, but it is in some such sense as a church edifice is 
the temple of God. So also with his doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sin, and the justification of the sinner. The right- 
eousness of Christ is set over in the way of accounting against 
his sins, which are thereby canceled and he is reckoned as 
righteous. While, in flat contradiction to this, he teaches that 
the worthy participant in the eucharist partakes spiritually, 
yet really of the divine-human life of Christ. He was evidently 
awakened to a dim consciousness of the indwelling of Christ in 
the individual soul, But His powerful intellect was still held 
in the fetters of an earlier dogmatism. In the minds of his 
followers his metaphysics maintained the ascendency, and his 
system developed into a sort of philosophy of Christianity, a 
system of religious thought and speculation, rather than the 
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rational expression of spiritual life. Calvinism was not desti- 
tute of spiritual life. Far from it. But it was held in 
abeyance to its dogmatic teachings. They were not brought to 
a reconciliation. And it is only within comparatively late years 
that its metaphysical is giving way to a growing Christological 
apprehension of Christianity. As a religious dialectic however, 
Calvinism is of vast significance. It was an affirmation of the 
inalienable rights of reason in its relation to the truth, whether 
secular or religious, in contravention of the exclusive preten- 
sions of the Roman Church in this regard. Herein it appears 
that it was in the line and of the spirit of the old Greek The- 
ology. That taught, as we have seen, that the reason was the 
divine, immanent in man. Although that was but one side of 
the truth, it was nevertheless the truth, as far as it went, and 
in the later movements in the history of Christian doctrine must 
needs be conserved. This it was the office of Calvin’s system 
todo. Subsequently, as a negative effect of his system, rein- 
forced by Locke's philosophy, it opened the way for the English 
deistic movement, which, through the ministry of Voltaire, 
established itself in France, and further was carried by him to 
Germany. Here, as the extreme one-sided form of a great truth, 
it expanded itself on the arena of thought, as it had done in 
practical experience in France, in both cases demonstrating 
that a partial truth, if pushed to an uncomplemented extreme, 
becomes false and wrong. The French Revolution and German 
Rationalism make it plain, in the way of practical and specula- 
tive demonstration, that the doctrine of the immanence of the 
divine Logos as reason alone is but one side of the truth, and 
as such is inadequate as a measure of the contents of Christianity. 

To no one person is the theology of to-day so deeply indebted 
for the harmonizing and correlation of the two factors. in the 
divine immanence as to the great Schleiermacher. In him the 
rational and the mystical seem to have reached their reconcili- 
tion to an unprecedented extent. True, he was not able to pre- 
sent in logical formula the full expression of the unified truth. 
His religious consciousness was not sufficiently matured. for 
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that, nor was the Christian world prepared to receive it at the 
time. He was just emerging from the conflict with rational- 
ism, not entirely free from its effects upon some of his views. 
He was able to appreciate the divinity of the reason, and yet 
could not but feel its unaided insufficiency. He was the stu- 
dent and the advocate of reason in an eminent degree; but he 
was, at the same time, deeply apprehended by the subjective 
spirit which wrought with such intense earnestness in the old 
German mystics, the pietists and the Wesleyans. The ration- 
alists discarded the spirit of subjectivism, and the mystics ne- 
glected the claims of reason, even so far as to place too light 
an estimate upon doctrine; they were absorbed in their sub- 
jective experience. Apprehended by these seemingly adverse 
interests, Schleiermacher sought their reconciliation. He af- 
firmed feeling to be the deepest principle in religion. Now, in 
applying this distinctively to Christianity, if we may regard 
feeling as the consciousness of communion with God—of the 
indwelling of the divine in the concrete form of righteousness 
and life—we see no reason for dissenting from his postulate, 
even though he may not have thought it out in this advanced 
form. To our thought, Schleiermacher’s view involves this. At 
any rate it has grown out of it, as appears in our modern 
Christology, which, as a movement in theology, his teachings 
served to inaugurate. ; 

Here, then, we have these two factors in the incarnation co- 
ordinated. First, the Logos as reason, in which form God 
manifests Himself in nature, including man in his psychical 
state. This manifestation was effected by creation, and con- 
tinues as the immanent substance, the upholding and sustain- 
ing, the vital energy of the whole realm. And Second, the 
Logos as word, wherein God reveals Himself in Jesus Christ as 
Spirit, as eternal life. God as reason became immanent in 
man by the inbreathing of the Holy Ghost. But man failed to 
receive the divine as life and immortality because of his sin. 
And he can attain to this last only by regeneration. Both 
abide in the person of our incarnate Lord in the form of a 
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divine-human life. And man must partake of the incarnation 
to apprehend and be apprehended by this life, and thus be 
made one with his “elder Brother.” 

Our limits, which have already been quite sufficiently extended, 
forbid that we should endeavor further at this time, to point out 
the evolution of these two factors since the Reformation, and es- 
pecially in our own day. Dr. Allen’s concluding chapters do this 
in a very instructive way,—only that to his thought all indica- 
tions point to the former, and, as we conceive, in so far he fails 
in a sufficiently comprehensive view of the subject. 

In conclusion we have but to say that as the outcome of this 
discussion, we are led to the re-affirmation of what in the Re- 
formed Church we have been hearing for the last thirty or 
forty years, to wit: That Christianity is not primarily a code 
of morals, nor a system of doctrine, nor an influence, even 
though divinely exerted, nor a power in any sense exerted by 
God as objective to the soul, but a veritable, concrete, thean- 
thropic life, imparted to the soul of the repentant sinner by a 
birth,—a birth as real and as literal, only spiritual, as that by 
which we are made to share in our common Adamic life. 














VIl. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CENTENNIAL OF 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN K. LEVAN, A.M. 


Tse Centennial of Franklin and Marshall College carries 
with itself a seeculum of history, peculiar, interesting and sig- 
nificant. It is not, as it cannot be, just like the history of any 
other college, taken for an equal number of years. It has 
prominent characteristics, altogether its own. There is food 
for the imagination in its origin, development and success. An 
image, not faint at that, of the intellectual life of the people, 
whose child it is, runs through its whole course—a fact which 
the onward flow of time will only make the more clear. And 
there underlie it conditions and meanings, not simply of large 
account to the institution itself, but as well, also, of far-reach- 
ing importance to the state, and, in a measure, to the nation. 

To bring the whole matter, then, properly to view, let us 
notice how it is in truth 


A Centennial, 


which we are called upon to celebrate. Franklin College, the 
older half of the present institution, was chartered, and, to a 
degree, endowed, by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1787. This charter with its rights never lapsed. A good 
beginning was made under it; and with changing fortunes the 
college moved forward in time, if not upward in standing, al- 
ways a literary institution with hopes for the future, until the 
period of its consolidation with a kindred college of established 
reputation. A third of a century preceding this event, when 
about 1819-20 the Reformed and Lutheran Synods earnestly 
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began to consider the establishment of theological seminaries, 
it entered as a definite element into their discussions and nego- 
tiations ; and the Dutch Reformed Synod made the existence of 
this college and its peculiar relation to the Churches of the two 
synods named, an objection to co-operation in the seminary matter 
with their German brethren. It stood there a felt fact, full of 
possibilities then, as at the first; but the day of its enlarge- 
ment had not yet come. Marshall College, the younger half, 
was founded in 1835 at Mercersburg, Pa. Its vigorous history 
is in the recollection of the generation yet living. The union 
of the two, when the younger, bringing with itstudents, faculty 
and reputation, moved to the home of the older, and the two 
became one, though the act authorizing the union was passed in 
1850 by the Legislature, took place in the spring of 1853. 
We have thus three distinct dates in the history of the college 
as it now stands. The more recent, from the consolidation, ex- 
tending forward for a full third of a century; the second, from 
the founding of Marshall College in 1835, fifty two years; and 
the third, from the establishment of Franklin College in 1787, 
one hundred years, rounding up a century. It might be asked, 
Which of these several dates will eventually come to be the uni- 
versally accepted one in reckoning the age of the institution ? 
Each of them has spec‘al claims. They cannot all pass cur- 
rent, however. One of them will win for all practical pur- 
poses, and that doubtless the one which deserves to win. We 
have no misgiving as to what that date will be. The simple 
beginning is from the year 1787; and Franklin and Marshall 
College, taking in what is its own in name and fact, celebrates 
in this year of 1887 its first Centennial, 

Looking now at the college from this centennial point of 
view, we see a number of 

Great Names 

intimately connected with its history, of which any college 
constituency in America might justly feel proud. There is 
Benjamin Franklin, the “founder,” in a certain sense. His 
keen insight and warm interest in the people of his beloved 
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Pennsylvania led him to see the need for such an institution as 
this was designed to be. The Germans of the State were a 
large and growing section of the population, industrious, economic, 
religious. Their wants in the line of higher education were 
peculiar, and such as could not be met, to any considerable ex- 
tent, by the University, established some years previous, in 
Philadelphia. They needed an institution of a character suited 
to themselves and under their own guidance. Hence the some- 
what cumbrous provisions of the charter of Franklin College ; 
and hence, also, its location at Lancaster, the centre of the Ger- 
man settlements. Franklin’s connection with the movement 
was not accidental, nor merely complimentary. He knew well 
the class of people for whom the college was intended, and 
appreciated their solid worth as citizens; he had published and 
circulated among them a number of books in their language, 
and was on terms of intimacy with nearly all their representa- 
tive men. That he gave his great influence, and liberally of , 
his means, for the establishment and peculiar organization of 
the college, which all concerned felt should bear his name, we 
look upon as an act of his deliberate judgment as to what the 
case demanded. What the University, which was equally dear 
to him, was to Philadelphia, that Franklin College should be to 
the interior of the State. 

But the movement was not a one man’s affair, however great 
and honored that man. “ Robert Morris, the financier of the 
American Revolution, contributed six hundred dollars; and 
Benjamin Rush, the prince of physicians, was not only a liberal 
patron, but an active promoter of the enterprise. Among the 
early trustees were Generals Muhlenberg and Mifflin, Gover- 
nors Snyder and Hiester, and many other men whose names 
are eminent in the history of the State and the Nation.” In 
the first faculty we find the names of Drs. H. E. Muhlenberg 
and Wm. Hendel, and of Prof. F. V. Melsheimer, all promi- 
nent in their day. 

Of Marshall College it may be said that the moral character 
and intellectual force of the leading members of its faculty 
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were its principal endowment. It was never rich in money, 
but it was always rich in the possession of instructors who 
could impress their thought upon the people whom they served, 
and upon the age in which they lived. The names of Rauch, 
Nevin and Schaff—to select the most noted—have become 
household words among us, while their fame has gone to other 
lands. Dr. F. A. Rauch, the first president of Marshall Col- 
lege, like Zwingli, died young, and yet he lived long enough to 
give evidence of possessing brilliant gifts of mind and heart, 
and to open the way for a new line of philosophic and Christian 
thought in his adopted country, which is to-day more or less 
dominant throughout the Protestant world. He was not its 
author ; but he was probably the first person in America who 
understood, adopted and successfully taught it by pen and by 
speech. He brought the institution over which he presided into 
felt sympathy with the teachings of the leading Christian think- 
_ ersof Germany. That was a work great enough for one man 
to do. 

Dr. Philip Schaff, for aught we know, was never officially a 
member of the faculty of Marshall College. The relation of the 
Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, in which he was for 
many years a professor, was, however, so close to the college, 
that the difference of position was more in form than in fact. 
He influenced the students not the less. The college and the 
seminary were, to a large extent, inseparable. As he is still 
living, and his eminent reputation is now beyond question, we 
wish simply to lay stress here on one determining fact. During 
his connection with the institutions at Mercersburg Dr. Schaff 
laid the broad foundation on which his subsequent renown has 
been built. That was the heroic period of his life, and heroic- 
ally he bore himself. Principles, modes of thought and forms of 
expression, which are now the common property of philosophic 
and theologic thinkers, were then in their incipiency, opposed 
because new, hated because not understood ; and to him, in con- 
nection with his illustrious colleague, Dr. Nevin, fell the task, as 
to none others, of bringing about their acceptance on this side 
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of the Atlantic. To us it seems that he did his great life-work, 
that upon which his fame at last will mainly rest, then and 
there ; whatever is subsequent flows substantially therefrom as 
result. 

There is one other name which every one will recall in this 
connection, It is that of Dr. John W. Nevin. From 1841 to 
1853 he was president of Marshall College; from 1861 to 1866 
professor of history and esthetics, and from 1866 to 1876 
president of Franklin and Marshall College. He was also the 
leading spirit in bringing about the union of Franklin with 
Marshall College. This last act was of much greater signifi- 
cance than appeared on the surface. It not only brought two 
weak colleges together to make one respectably strong one. It 
united substantially the principles on which both were founded, 
and made possible the aspirations of each. To an extent, prob- 
ably equaled by no other person, he was also instrumental in 
bringing to intelligent self-consciousness the people who will al- 
ways make up the principal constituency of the united College. 
He did this in many ways, and through a long series of years. 
We need not particularize here ; the fact itself stands out boldly. 
It is difficult to determine the influence Dr. Nevin exerted in 
this direction; it was so many-sided, and went far beyond its 
immediate relation to the college and the denomination under 
whose special care it stands. These are matters we want to re- 
call, and write in bold relief, during this centennial year of the 
institution for which he worked so faithfully, on so broad a 
basis, so brilliantly, during the best part of a long life. 

It is not necessary here to do more than refer to his great 
personal qualities. His kind disposition, his unswerving up- 
rightness, his self-sacrificing spirit, his untiring industry and 
comprehensive learning were ever the admiration of his stu- 
dents, and acted as uw kindling fire to make them better and 
greater. He wasa Christian in every fibre of his being; a 
philosopher born; among theologians a teacher. Truly a great 
name. A beacon light, illuminating backward, and shining on- 
ward, in the history of what constitutes now Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 
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We have sought to bring out clearly and definitely the sig- 
nificance of the present centennial celebration by directing at- 
tention to the age of the combined institution, the varied his- 
tory of efforts running through a century, to found a college 
with a distinct vocation at hand, hard to grasp, but accomplish- 
ed at last ; and by calling the roll of illustrious men, who, from 
the beginning and onward, have wrought to bring about the 
consummation now reached. And yet there lies back of these 
facts 


A Larger Significance, 


which determines more than anything else, the burden of the 
present celebration. It has been hinted at already ; let us now 
seek to understand it fairly. 

Colleges have become old and will continue to become old. 
Many of them, too, have had eminent names connected with 
them, and, doubtless, will continue to have. There is common 
ground here which, in a great country like ours, very many 
literary institutions may either already occupy, or, in the course 
of time, come to occupy. Franklin and Marshall College does 
not claim what is exceptional in this respect. It stands simply 
in a most honorable position among its fellows as regards these 
matters. These things may be paralleled, so to speak, again 
and again. What we now seek to call attention to is the pecu- 
liar representative position which Franklin and Marshall College 
occupies—a position which it shares in common with but few 
colleges, and in which, so far as its own sphere is concerned, it 
can, in the nature of the case, never have a direct competitor 
or rival. The position we refer to places it in line with Har- 
vard, Princeton, Rutgers aud a limited number of other col- 
leges. The question here involved is one not to be determined 
either by amount of endowment, number of students or roll of 
faculty. It concerns itself with representation of section and 
people, original, unquestioned, extensive and lasting. Let us 
illustrate. 

Harvard College was the first institution of the kind founded 
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by the original settlers of New England. It became from the 
start, and has continued to be, the representative of the Puri- 
tan element which gave shape to New England and some éther 
parts of our country. It has shared, to a remarkable degree, 
the fortunes, and the changes in thought and life, of the de- 
scendants of the people who founded it. The two have gone to- 
gether. Local interests, growth of population, divergent con- 
victions, called for other institutions of learning. Yale was 
established, and has become a great University ; others also have 
sprung up in the same territory, or have been founded by the 
same class of people in the West. Yet there stands Harvard, 
the unquestioned, abiding representative of New England life 
in its most comprehensive scope. Its position is one which by 
no possibility can be occupied by any other college. 

So Princeton, once Nassau Hall. It was founded by the 
Scotch, and the Scotch-Irish colonists of New Jersey and ad- 
jacent sections, and became the first and the representative col- 
lege of that element and of the Presbyterian Church from the 
beginning. Its history is in many respects a reflex of the life 
and fortunes of the people to whom it belongs. Presbyterians 
may found other colleges which may exceed in endowment and 
attendance of students the parent institution; but there will 
never be a second Princeton. It stands on a pedestal of its 
own. Destroy it, and there will be a vacancy. Simply that, 
and always that. None other can be to the history of that 
people what 7 has been. 

Take Rutgers College at New Brunswick. It stands for the 
Dutch people, the Hollanders in America, It was their first 
distinctive effort in that line which met with success. Fora 
long time it has come to be interwoven with their historical life. 
It is an epitome, too, of their intellectual life as a people. All 
the wealth and all the intelligence of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in America cannot duplicate, in this respect, Rutgers 
College. 

Let these instances suffice. They indicate what we mean 
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when we call attention to the peculiar position of Franklin and 
Marshall College, and call it 


A Representative Institution 


historically considered. It is representative, as no other, of the 
German people and their descendants in this country. Histor- 
ically, it forms the basis of their efforts in the higher educational 
line. Franklin College was their first distinct venture, broad in 
its design, definite in its aim, meant for a full college from the 
start, as colleges went in those days, keeping up the struggle, 
with charter and intent unaltered, until 1851, when the legal, 
and 1853, when the actual realization came. The Centennial 
now to be celebrated is that of the first college successfully 
founded and continued in the interest of the German stock of 
people in this land. There is none to enter into competition on 
this comprehensive basis ; there is none to dispute the honor. 

Franklin College stands at its start for all the Germans— 
Lutherans, Reformed and whatever others there are—as much 
so as Harvard in its beginnings stands for New England and 
the Puritans, Princeton for Scotch and Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, and Rutgers for the Reformed Hollanders. That is 
the original provision. In fact, we have at first a prevailingly 
Lutheran management by stress of circumstances, and, later on, 
a controlling Reformed assumption of responsibility by like 
stress of circumstances, At no time, however, an uprooting of 
the historic structure, nor a thought of violating or antagonizing 
the broad basis on which it was founded. The consolidation 
with Marshall College did not act as a destroyer of the past in 
this respect. It gave definite direction under changed condi- 
‘ tions in the life and development of the people, and brought 
organized kindred forces, able and ready to take up theold work | 
and give it larger success. 

In this light, now, the Centennial celebration of Franklin and 
Marshall College assumes a comprehensive significance which 
reaches far beyond the immediate constituency of the institu- 
tion. The element whose interest it represents is an integral, 
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numerous, rapidly-growing factor in the population of the land, 
whose history dates from early Colonial times, and is intimately 
connected with the wonderful growth and progress of the na- 
tion. 

But we must close. We intended to be brief, and confine 
ourselves to a few leading facts. We will only add that, eccles- 
iastically, this Centennial has the same significance for the Re- 
formed Church in the United States that we have shown it to 
possess for the people of German stock and parentage in its 
wider conception. Franklin College was theirs in part; Mar- 
shall College was theirs altogether ; and Franklin and Marshall 
College is theirs,—theirs not by legal right and control simply. 
Oh that they may congratulate themselves, certainly; it is a 
splendid possession. Theirs, however, in what is more yet. Theirs 
in origin, history, character and the rich promise of the future. 
It is the Centennial of their own representative college they 
celebrate, and that not the less because all the people of kin- 
dred stock, though ecclesiastically of other names, may right- 
fully join with them in doing the same. 











VIII. 


RICHARD ROTHE. 
BY CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 


A CHRISTIAN is one whose mind and heart are governed by 
the assurance that God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in His Son. This fundamental experience, developed in 
thought, becomes theology. But though faith cannot take two 
directions, thought may take many. Christian experience is 
one thing in all, resting on one fundamental apprehension; but 
the detailed developments of this are always, as has been said 
of thought in general, “ pathetically relative.” But in the 
Church, as in every community resting on community of senti- 
ment, a prevailing system of definitions, a prevailing theology, 
gradually grows up, and is accepted only too hastily and confi- 
dently as the exact equivalent and translation of the data of 
faith. This dominant theology is, of course, by that very fact, 
the orthodox theology. It becomes, and reasonably, the gene- 
ral basis of Christian thought. Dissent from it is regarded, 
and reasonably, with a certain disfavor, as tending to throw 
thought into confusion, and to hazard the gains of ages. So 
far, the maintenance of cecumenical theology, in opposition to 
heterodox theologies, is well warranted. But to conclude fur- 
ther that heterodox theologians are necessarily imperfect Chris- 
tians would be to conclude that the universal Church has not 
only the presumption of correctness in each particular case for 
her theological constructions, which she has, but an assurance 
of infallibility, which she has not. Orthodox theology, though 
deeper, wider and more rounded than any heterodox theology, 
yet, as a fabric of thought, always includes limitations and 
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errors of the times which established it. It therefore needs 
occasional revisions according to the general revisions of 
thought, and there is no reason why, when the general forms of 
thought undergo a crisis, orthodox theology should not partici- 
pate in it. The apprehension of objective Christian truth does 
not suffer by this, but is perfected by it, like the facts of any 
science by a better theory of explanation. 

Of the heterodox theologians of to-day, Richard Rothe is the 
most worthy attention, because he is at once heterodox and pro- 
foundly Christian. Much heterodoxy is simply dissolving Chris- 
tianity. Not so with him. The keynote of all his teaching is 
found in the following words from the Introduction to the first 
edition of his “ Theologische Ethik”: ‘I should certainly wish 
that I had never laid pen to paper if it should fail to be recog- 
nized that the animating principle of this book is unreserved faith 
in Christ as the true and only Redeemer, and love to Him. The 
foundation of all my thinking, so much I can unhesitatingly 
affirm, is simple Christian faith, as this faith (not any particu- 
lar dogma or theology) has for eighteen centuries been winning 
the victory over the world. This is to me the ultimate cer- 
tainty, for which I am joyfully and unhesitatingly ready to 
throw over any other assumption of knowledge at variance 
therewith. I know no other fixed point into which I could cast 
my anchor, both as respects my whole human existence, and 
particularly as respects my thought, besides the historical 
manifestation, which is designated by the holy name Jesus 
Christ. This is to me the inviolable Holy of Holies for man- 
kind, the highest thing which has ever come into a human con- 
sciousness, and a sunrise in history from which alone light 
diffuses itself over the whole range of the objects which fall 
under our eyes. With this one absolutely uninventable datum, 
the proclamation of which testifies immediately of its reality 
also, as the light testifies of itself, stands and falls for me in 
the last instance all certainty of the spiritual, and therefore 
eternal nobility of the human creature. May the reader bring 
away this impression from my book !” 
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In the doctrine of God, Rothe holds fast to the three ele- 
ments, Being, Nature and Personality. On the other hand, he 
rejects Tripersonality in every form. The Word he holds to be 
God as He enters into the world, especially into the rational 
creature, and most especially, in our world, as He is united 
with Jesus Christ. He does not hold the Word to be an inter- 
nal differentiation of the divine consciousness. Nevertheless 
he is not a Sabellian, for he does not hold the Word to be a 
transitory or a superficial manifestation of God. The Word 
does not, as in Sabellianism, take the place of the Father, and 
yield in turn to the Spirit, but forever manifests the Father 
and acts through the Spirit. Rothe’s doctrine of the Spirit, 
like the cecumenical doctrine, is less distinctly defined than that 
of the Son. I have never been able to assure myself that I 
really understood it. He defines the Spirit as the complex of 
all the powers and organs of Christ’s glorified body, through 
which He works in the world. That is, the Father works in 
the world through the Son, and the Son, in the powers and 
organs of His glorified nature, works in the world through and 
as the Spirit. ‘“ The Lord is the Spirit.” 

Rothe holds Christianity to be rigorously supernatural. He 
believes, as I understand, that if man could have developed him- 
self normally, the consciousness of God would have remained 
untroubled and unweakened, and a miraculous intervention 
would have been superfluous. The whole of life would have 
been at once natural and supernatural. But as sin has de- 
pressed man’s consciousness of God far below its normal level, 
Rothe holds it to have been absolutely impossible to restore 
this, without a strictly supernatural intervention of God, The 
nature of this, however, can be best understood after under- 
standing Rothe’s doctrine of the fall, and antecedently to that, 
his doctrine of the relation of spirit and matter. 

Rothe teaches in the strictest sense two things,—the creation 
of matter out of nothing, and the creation of finite spirit out 
of matter. He holds that nothing is a positive nothing, result- 
ing from God’s eternal self-determination, as that which is ab- 
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solutely the opposite of Himself. As He is absolute fulness, 
His opposite is absolute emptiness. Shall He now take posses- 
sion of the void, filling it with Himself, or shall He leave it for- 
ever gaping beside Him? There can be but oneanswer. Rothe 
not only makes God creator and creator out of nothing, thus 
positively conceived, but creator, not, indeed, eternally, since 
eternity cannot apply to finitude, not yet made capable of as- 
sumption into itself, but creator without a beginning, each 
sphere of creation resting on preceding ones, and supporting 
succeeding ones, forever. 

He applies the Hegelian conception of the differentiation of 
indifference, and the subsequent synthesis of these differentia- 
tions into a higher unity. Nothing, the absolute opposite of 
God, so far from being penetrable by Him, is absolutely im- 
penetrable by Him, as being absolutely incongruous with Him. 
It must be gradually raised to congruity by a series of divine 
acts. The first is the positing of itself, which, resulting from 
the self-determination of God, is nevertheless the free act of the 
self-determined God. From this on there is a rising series of 
differentiations, each a creative act, space and time, the nebu- 
lous oscillations of chaos, the discreteness of the various orbs, 
the evolution, on each, of organic life, in its ascending grades. 
Each new step is one to greater rationality, and therefore to 
greater penetrability, by the divine nature. But in none can 
God, properly speaking, dwell. Franz Baader’s saying, that 
as God has become man, so God might have become a stone, 
Rothe totally rejects. God cannot dwell in the stone, because 
the stone is incongruous with the nature of God. God cannot 
properly, but only in a manner, dwell even in the highest brute, 
because, though an analogon of spirit already appears in this, 
it is not true spirit. There is conscious, but not properly self- 
conscious action. The ego, often on the point of emerging, is 
always again overwhelmed by the blind forces of nature. Will, 
sensibility and intellect are not truly and indissolubly in 
each other, but rather helplessly impinge upon one another. 
The material substratum of the spiritual elements of the being 
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is as yet so intermingled with this, that the dissolution of the 
one implies the dissipation of the other. Nor can such a crea- 
ture become a conscious and receptive co-worker with God. 
God, therefore, cannot dwell in him and make him partaker of 
His own eternity. His function in creation is as yet only sub- 
ordinate and preparatory. 

Creation, therefore, from nothing up to the threshold of hu- 
manity, Rothe regards as only a scaffolding for creation proper ; 
namely, the creation of the rational spirit. 

Spirit is defined by Rothe as that form of being all the pow- 
ers of which are indissolubly in each other. In it nature and 
personality, being and consciousness are one. The substratum 
of the being and the exercise of the being can never fall apart. 
Such an existence is at once Ens realissimum and Actus puris- 
simus. All that it is by nature is continually reaffirmed and 
re-effected by itself, and thus it becomes a true causa suz. Such 
a form of being alone has essential worth. All other is only 
ancillary to it. 

Of this form of being God is the original, infinite and eter- 
nal exemplar. But He can take possession of the void, can 
dwell in it, only by bringing out of it a form of being answer- 
able to His own. Finite spirit, therefore, is the end of creation. 
All pantheistic and semi-pantheistic schemes, which make finite 
spirits merely particularizations, in any form, of the infinite 
spirit, besides being meaningless, and essentially contradictory 
to the religious consciousness, whereby the creature knows that 
it is not a part of the creator, imply that God is incapable of 
creation. He must either endlessly suffer the void externally 
to Him, or we must deny that one exists. The latter position 
is inconsistent with the divine self-determination. Self-deter- 
mination does not, as so often falsely assumed, imply limitation 
ab extra; but it does imply self-distinction ad extra, Creation 
is therefore the divine differentiation of this externality, from 
its original absolute incongruousness with God, through all the 
rising stages of ideality, mingled with, but not more than im- 
perfectly consonant with, reality, up to finite spirit, in which, as 
in God, idea and reality arc one. 
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Rothe is very emphatic against what he calls ‘‘ the emanation- 
ist tendencies regarding the origin of Man, as if he proceeded 
out of God’s own being, tendencies which are breaking out at 
every corner of our later theology—entirely at variance, it is 
true, with our good old traditions.” God is not seeking Himself 
in the creation of Man. The result of that would be that Man 
would simply be God in a finite manifestation, which is contrary 
both to fact and to conscience. God seeks to dwell in that 
which is absolutely opposite to Himself. This He cannot do 
except by rendering this absolutely congruous with Himself. 
This He can do only by bringing nothing, through asceniling 
stages, up to Spirit. The ground of being, therefore, for the 
finite spirit, is not the being of God, but nothing. Creation is 
truly, as the Church has always held, a creation out of nothing, 
but, as Rothe says, of nothing positively conceived, as result- 
ing from the primitive act of God, excluding from Himself every 
possibility which is not Himself. This dark, irrational ground, 
which God has eternally excluded from Himself, He does not 
suffer to remain a mere negation, but, by successive creative in- 
terventions, renders it ever more pliable and penetrable by ration- 
ality, until at last, in created spirit, He beholds His own coun- 
terpart, in which He can perfectly and eternally dwell. 

This implies Rothe’s peculiar doctrine of the relation of Spirit 
to Matter. He holds that Matter, in its crudest nebulousness, 
is already differentiated rationally from the blank opaqueness 
of the primal Nothing. The first step is taken towards the 
luminousness and mutual interpenetrability of Spirit. Matter, 
therefore, as distinguished from the prima materia, the mere 
undefined possibility which we call Nothing, is, even in its origi- 
nal oscillatory nebulousness, a remote approach to Spirit. 
Every added stage of discreteness and mutual correlation brings 
it nearer to this, until organic life, even in its lowest stages, 
shows, in sensation, to which, in the ascending scale, there is 
added perception, then consciousness, soon trembling on the 
very verge of self-consciousness, a distinct anticipation, and 
ultimately, a close analogon of Spirit. Nevertheless, it is not 
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Spirit, for reasons above given. The various powers and organs 
of life still tend to fall apart, and ultimately do fall apart, 
They are not yet brought into that absolute interpenetration 
which admits of nodivulsion. This the Scripture denominates 
bios akatalutos. This final step, under creative impulse, propels 
the quasi-spiritual creature into full spirituality, and renders it 
absolutely penetrable by God, so that He can thenceforth dwell 
in it unrestrictedly, and assume it, eternally, into unity with 
Himself, while yct it remains eternally distinct. The archetype 
of this is the humanity of Christ, through which the incarna- 
tion is extended, until it includes, mediately, the whole body of 
the redeemed. 

Rothe, however, does not hold Personality to be identical with 
Spirit. Spirit includes Personality ; but there may be Personal- 
ity which has not attained to Spirit. Personality emerges as soon 
as the quasi-personal, conscious creature becomes self-conscious- 
There is here the Ego, capable of referring the powers of its 
being to itself, and, by a voluntary act, of setting them into effect, 
restraining them, or correlating them. But at first their cor- 
relation is mainly physical, resting on the physical correlation 
of their material bases. This is the Natural Man, whose will is 
rather the form than the source of his acts, who is beaten 
about by the semi-material appetencies of the base of his being. 
He is already capable of surviving the separation from the 
crude body of this world; but his being still remains so loaded 
with elements incongruous with true Spirit that it does not 
attain to that true internal unity which will render it indis- 
soluble. Therefore, though it may survive death uncounted 
ages, it must finally, unless it rises to a higher stage, be dissolved. 

How does mere Personality rise into Spirit? By its own 
action. Spirit, finite or infinite, is essentially causa sut, by its 
own self-affirmation. It does not, like mere Personality, find 
itself in existence by nature. That creature alone can be abso- 
lutely conformable to God, which, absolutely and consciously, 
conforms itself to God. This implies the recognition within 
itself of appetencies seeking material and transient objects, and 
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an obligation to rise above them, so far as no longer to be pas- 
sive in regard to them. Spirit, therefore, fully formed, remains 
substantial, but ceases to be material. And it rises to this 
higher state, controlling matter, but no longer in any measure 
controlled by it, through an act of self-denial of the lower 
nature. Self-denial, therefore, is of the very essence of finite 
virtue, since in the original state of the personal creature, gravi- 
tation downward can only be resisted by strenuous acts of the 
will, with which the Divine purpose and indwelling co-operate, 
and are the first impelling cause of them. The material and 
semi-material being is, however, that which is to be transformed 
into Spirit. It must not, therefore, be negatived, but re- 
strained. Otherwise, the result, to use Ferrier’s distinction 
between Stoicism and Epicureanism, would be a perfect form of 
being, without sufficient fullness of substance. 

Rothe’s philosophy, therefore, agrees with Materialism as to 
the origin of Man, and with Spiritualism as to his appointed 
end. Between the two, it agrees with both, holding the image 
of the harp and the melody to be predominantly true in the 
lower stages of development, and of the boatman and his boat 
in the higher. It agrees with the prevalent Church doctrine 
in hoping for eternal and substantial embodiment ; and disagrees 
with it in holding that this embodiment is not distinct from the 
Spirit, but the Spirit itself externally manifested, through an 
inherent complex of powers, each one of which, as required, 
becomes an appropriate organ of working. Independently of 
sin, therefore, the normal development of the Spirit would, as 
Jeremy Taylor also has affirmed, have implied the ultimate de- 
position, without resumption, of the crude material body, 
though with such circumstances of ripeness and ease as would 
have essentially differenced it from what we now know as 
death. Under sin, however, most human beings depart hence 
with the spiritual body very imperfectly developed. In Hades, 
therefore, the process of realization goes on. If in the direc- 
tion of evil, an approximately spiritual body is attained, and 
the man becomes a Fiend. Ifin the direction of good, an abso- 
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lutely spiritual body is the result, and the man becomes an 
Angel. Therefore, there is a continuous resurrection out of 
Hades, both of the just and unjust, though as it ends only at 
the final judgment,the Scriptures condense it all into that one 
point. 

Andover, Mass. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Creation on Evotution? A Philosophical Inquiry. By George Ticknor 
Curtis. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3 and 5 Bond St. 1887. 
Price, $2.00. 

The principles of belief which men apply in the ordinary affairs 
of life, Mr. Curtis holds, are those which should be applied to 
scientific or philosophical theories. Accordingly, in the present 
volume he undertakes to apply the judicial method of reasoning 
upon facts as being at once the most satisfactory and the most in 
accordance with common sense, to the evidence which is supposed 
to establish the hypothesis of animal evolution, in contrast with the 
hypothesis of special creation. The result at which he arrives, as 
regards the hypothesis of evolution, is that it “is an ingenious but 
delusive mode of accounting for the existence of either the body or 
the mind of man; and that it employs a kind of reasoning which no 
person of sound judgment would apply to anything that might 
affsct his welfare, his happiness, his estate, or his conduct in the 
practical affairs of life.” The work is one of marked ability, and 
will repay careful study. It is written ina clear and popular 
style, and is comparatively free from scientific and technical terms. 
Such as are used, moreover, are defined in a glossary given as an 
appendix. The discussion throughout is calm and judicial. Mr. 
Curtis in every case endeavors to set forth clearly and correctly the 
views which he opposes and to meet fairly the arguments which 
have been advanced in their favor. As to whether he has always 
been successful in accomplishing his purpose is a question about 
which there is room for honest difference of opinion. All, however, 
we are disposed to think, will admit that he earnestly endeavors to 
get at the truth, and that he has made some telling points against 
the hypothesis of Evolution as held by Darwin and Spencer. We 
heartily commend the work to all those who are interested in the 
subject of which it treats. It is one of the strongest books against 
the theory of Animal Evolution that has as yet come into our hands. 
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Some Prosiems or Paitosopny. By Archibald Alexander, Professor of 
Philosophy in Columbia College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1886. Price, $1.00. 


Those who would obtain a clear idea of the the nature of more im- 
portant problems which are claiming, and in some cases from the be- 
ginning have claimed, the attention of philosophers, will find this an 
interesting and instructive little volume. It contains eighteen brief 
essayson as many different subjects relating to metaphysics. Inthe 
first essay Professor Alexander, after clearing up many popular mis- 
conceptions with regard to philosophy and pointing out the possible 
methods of treating metaphysical questions, directs attention to some 
of the difficulties which pertain to philosophical inquiry. The remain- 
ing essays are all devoted to the discussion of particular problems 
of philosophy. Among the questions considered are the Ultimate 
Nature of Matter, the Origin of Organic Being, the Problem of 
Physiological Psychology, the Relation of Belief to Knowledge, the 
Problem of the Human Will, the Immortality of the Soul, the 
Feeling of Obligation and Moral Knowledge, the Ethical Conflict, 
the Doctrine of a First Cause, the Infinite, God and the Principle 
of Right, and the Doctrine of Cause and Effect. All the various 
problems reviewed are treated in a concise but comprehensive and 
intelligible manner. The discussions throughout are suggestive, 
and in many cases throw much light on the questions considered. 
The book will be found worthy the attention of all interested in the 
study of Philosophy. 


Tue Setr-Revetation or Gop. By Samuel Harris, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1887. Price, $3.50. 


This volume is the result of the author’s investigation and discus- 
sion of the subject to which it relates in his instruction of successive 
classes of theological students in Bowdoin College and in Bangor 
and Yale Theological Schools. It is properly a sequel to his work 
on “The Philosophical Basis of Theism,” which appeared a few 
years ago. In the earlier work he considered the deeper principles 
and facts in philosophy and in physical and anthropological and 
sociological science, which underlie a rational and an intelligent 
knowledge of God, while in the present work he applies these 
principles in examining the reality of God's revelation of Himself 
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in the experience and consciousness of men, and the verification of 
the same by His further revelation of Himself in the constitution 
and outgoing of the universe, and in Christ. The purpose of the 
book is substantially the same as that of the various treatises on 
Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity. In it, how- 
ever, we have not merely a repetition of the old arguments for the 
existence of God and the truths of revelation. For this, Dr. Harris 
holds, there is no need. “ But God in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself,” he very correctly maintains, “ presents Himself 
anew to the people of every generation, to be received or rejected 
as their redeemer from sin, and His kingdom of righteousness and 
good-will to be sought or refused as the progressive and only reali- 
zation of the true well-being of man. And while the reasons for 
believing in God and seeking first His kingdom are always in 
essence the same, the apprehension of them by men of successive 
generations must vary in accordance with the progress of knowl- 
edge and civilization and the changing condition, opinions and de- 
velopment of man. Hence in every generation the claims of God 
in Christ to the faith and service of men must be examined anew. 
The old truths, more precious than rubies, will never change, but 
they must have a new setting in the knowledge and life of the 
time.” Such a setting he endeavors to give them in the book 
before us. 

The work is divided into four parts. Part I. treats of the 
revelation of God in experience or consciousness as the object 
of religious faith and service. The subjects more especially 
considered in this part of the treatise are: Religion, God as 
known in experience or consciousness, God as known by revela- 
tion, man’s capacity to receive God’s revelation and to know Him 
through it, and the need of the awaking of man’s spiritual capaci- 
ties. The knowledge of God, it is maintained, begins as a sponta- 
neous belief in the religious experience or consciousness, and pre- 
supposes God’s revelation of Himself to man. It is also maintained 
that God primarily reveals Himself rather than doctrines concern- 
jng Himself, and that His revelation of Himself is mainly through 
historical action. Part II. is concerned with the revelation of God in 
the universe as the Absolute Being. In it are discussed the nature 
of Absolute Being and its relations to non-theistic theories, such as 
positivism, Spencerian agnosticism, pantheism and materialism, and 
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also its relation to theism. Part III. relates to the revelation of 
God in the universe as Personal Spirit, and is designed to prove 
that He manifests Himself as such in the constitution and course 
of nature and in the constitution and history of mankind, Part IV- 
is devoted to the consideration of the revelation of God in Christ 
as the redeemer of man from sin, and in it the author endeavors to 
ascertain and define the essential idea of Christianity and of the 
miracles connected with it; and to show the unity and continuity 
of God’s revelation of Himself in nature, man and Christ. 

The style in which the book is written is remarkably clear and 
attractive. The treatment of the subject is thorough, and gives 
abundant evidence of superior scholarship and intellectual grasp. 
Moreover, the work is up to the times, and on this account espe- 
cially will prove a valuable addition to any minister's library. 


Essays, Reviews axp Discourses. By Daniel D. Whedon, D.D., LL.D., 
author of “The Freedom of the Will,” ‘‘Commentary on the New Tes- 
tament,” etc. With a Biographical Sketch. By his son, Rev. J.S. Whedon, 
M.A., and his nephew, the Rev. D. A. Whedon, 8.T.D. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1887. 

Statements: THEOLOGICAL anD CriticaL, By Daniel D. Whedon, D.D., 
LL.D., author of “The Freedom of the Will,” “Commentary on the New 
Testament,” etc. Collected and edited by his son, the Rev. J. S. Whedon, 
M.A., and his nephew, the Rev. D. A. Whedon, S.T.D. New York: 
Phillips& Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1887. Price for the 
two vols., $2.50. 

The late Daniel D. Whedon, D.D., LL. D., was for the last twen- 
ty-eight years of his life the very able and successful editor of the 
Methodist Quarterly Review. He is also well-known as the 
author of a superior Commentary on the New Testament and of a 
strong work on the Freedom of the Will. The two volumes whose 
titles are given are made up of articles written by him for various 
periodicals, but mostly for the Review, of which he was for so long 
a time the editor. 

The first volume named above contains a brief biographical 
sketch, together with the essays, reviews and discourses most 
esteemed by the author himself. Among the subjects treated in 
these various contributions are: Arminianizm and Arminius, Doc- 
trines of Methodism, Methodist Episcopacy, Substitutional Atone- 
ment, God as Discernible in the Phenomena of the World, Prayer 
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and Science, The Resurrection, and the Great Physician’s Anodyne. 

The Second volume contains the briefer but equally valuable dis- 

cussions, systematized and appropriately arranged under the follow- 

ing heads: Theism, Anthropology, Evolution, Life, Religion and 

Science, Christian Evidences, Arminian Theology, Methodism: 

Infant Salvation, Christian Perfection, and Eschatology. 

Both volumes contain much of value. Dr. Whedon wielded a 
forcible pen, and was master of a trenchant and incisive style. As 
a theologian a high rank must be assigned to him. Of the views of 
American Methodism he is a representative, and all, therefore, who 
are interested in the theology of this church, or would properly 
acquaint themselves with it, will find these volumes very serviceable 
to them. 

Critica, anyp Execetica Hanp-Book or THE Revelation OF JOHN. 
By Frederick Diisterdieck, D.D., Ober-Consistorialrath, Hanover. Trans- 
lated from the third edition of the German, and edited, with notes, by 
Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Theologieal Seminary, Philadelphia, Penn. New York: 
Fank & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place. 1887. Price, $3.00. 
This is one of the volumes of the English translation of Meyer’s 

Commentary on the New Testament, which is being published in such 

admirable form by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. The Book of Rev- 

elation, of all the writings of the New Testament, is, unquestionably, 
the most difficult to understand. Of the commentaries on, it this is 
generally conceded by scholars to be ove of the most important. 

Its author, Dr. Fr. Diisterdieck, is well-kuown as a writer on apol- 

ogetics, and still continues to publish exegetical papers in German 

theological journals. He is a man of reverent and devout spirit, 
of clear and discriminating judgment, and of superior scholarship. 

With other exegetical scholars he holds that the Book of Revela- 

tion was written prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. In his opin- 

ion, however, it is not the work of the Apostle John. But he does 
not deny its inspired character. The Commentary is valuable in 
itself, and especially because of its compact summary of the inter- 
pretations of all the more prominent expositors. We cannot, how- 
ever, accept the author’s views on all points, and especially not on 
the authorship of the book. The translation into English by Pro- 
fessor Jacobs is remarkably well done, and his notes add consider- 
ably to the usefulness of the volume. 
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Current Discussions In THEOLOGY. By the Professors of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Vol. IV. Fleming H. Revell, Chieago, 148-150 
Madison Street; New York, 148-150 Nassau Street. Price, $1.50. 


The aim of this work is given in the preface, “to answer the 
question which every earnest student of theology and ecclesiastical 
subjects may well be supposed to ask at the close of each year, 
viz.: What has been done in the different fields of sacred learning 
during the past twelve months, and what are the latest results of 
such studies?” In the contents we have a running notice, or re- 
view, of—1, Exegetical Theology, including that of the Old and 
the New Testament ; 2, Historic Theology ; 3, Systematic Theology ; 
4, Practical Theology, and 5, Pastoral Theology. Under these 
different heads is given the current literature on all these subjects. 
Nearly all the works noticed are from German sources. It is evi- 
dent that in theology Germany still leads the world. Yet there are 
also French and English works that come under notice. It must 
not be supposed that this volume is merely an index of works, but 
it gives a satisfactory synopsis of the different works noticed. Any 
one by reading it can get a good idea of the trend of theological 
thought during the past year, both in Europe and American. 

It is a surprise to the ordinary student how the best German 
scholars, not only refer the Pentateuch to a far later age than that 
of Moses, but now begin to refer the hooks of the New Testament 
to the second century. Even the synoptists are coming to be re- 
garded as the product of writers other and later than those whose 
names they bear, and St. John is pretty generally referred to as a 
writer after the death of St. John. These German writers, who 
lead off in Biblical criticism, seem to have no doubt as to the super- 
natural origin of Christianity in these criticisms of the New Testa- 
ment writings. Their animus is decidedly in favor of Christianity, 
We need not fear this severe criticism of the inspired Word of God. 
It will be able to authenticate itself. The Lord will not let His 
Word perish from among men. The Bible will stand the scrutiny 
of the ablest critics. 

We commend this work to all pastors, as of an encyclopediac 
character. It is multum in parvo. ~ 
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Tae Peorte’s Bis.e: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
“The Inner Life of Christ,” Etc. Vol. V. Joshua—Judges v. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 1887. 
Price, $1.50. 


We have noticed the previous volumes of this work as they have 
been published by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, and have called 
attention especially to their distinguishing characteristics. The 
present volume, it is scarcely necessary to say, is possessed of the 
same excellencies as its predecessors. It is made up of over thirty 
discourses, based on different passages of the book of Joshua and 
the first five chapters of the book of Judges, taken in order, to- 
gether with several “handfuls of purpose for all gleaners,’’ and a 
few notes. The discourses, without exception, are notable for the 
forcible and brilliant presentation of truths suggested by the pas- 
sages which serve as their text. Though none of these discourses 
are of any critical value, they will, nevertheless, amply repay 
perusal because of their practical and inspiring qualities. Those 
who possess the earlier volames will of course want this one also. 

















